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Interior view of mezzanine gallery — from left to right: Cézanne, Vuillard, Calder, Rouault, Chagall, Matisse 
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New Images 
of Man 


William Rubin 


DUcUFFET: Archetypes. 1945. Mixed media on canvas. 39'/s X 313/« inches. 
(Co:lection Leo Castelli, New York.) 


In contrast to the routine retrospectives of men and movements 
which, for many years, have constituted the program of the Museum 
of Modern Art, there was a promise of something fresh and novel 
in Peter Selz’ choice of “New Images of Man” as a unifying theme 
for an exhibition. Unhappily, something went awry between the 
idea and its realization, with the result that the works on view 
constitute as disparate and uninteresting a group as has ever been 
assembled for a major museum show, while the catalogue mono- 
graph, which might have said something substantial about figura- 
tive art since the war, is unfocussed and replete with clichés. 


The fault may lie in the idea itself. At the time he conceived the 
show, about a year ago, Mr. Selz felt strongly that even if the non- 
figurative New American Painting was not on the decline, it did 
not merit all the attention it was receiving in comparison with that 
accorded representational artists both here and abroad. He was 
by no means alone in this view. The “New Images of Man” exhibit- 
ion, then, was conceived with the intent of projecting a particular 
viewpoint, and people were justified in taking a “show me” atti- 
tude. But when the chips were down, Mr. Selz failed to demonstrate 
that (1) there is a characteristic or strong new image of man, or (2) 
that the work in this vein is even remotely comparable in quality 
with the non-figurative art of the same years. A vague suspicion 
is generated that Mr. Selz himself had lost faith in the quality of 
the New Imagists, so that in the end neither the selection of 
painters nor the catalogue text carried any conviction. It became 
@ partial survey of recent figurative painting without any inference 
that the work was first-rate or that it constituted a new body of 
meanings. 
The museum's exhibition does not proceed from any clearly de- 
fined idea of what is meant by “new”, “image”, or “man”. How 
new is new? The show is dominated by Giacometti and Dubuffet; 
vith few exceptions the work of the younger men bears their mark. 
The artists represented here’, goes the lukewarm text, have arrived at highly 


teresting and perhaps significant imagery. The hedge-word “perhaps” is one 
f the most frequent in the monograph. 


Dubuffet’s image goes back to the early forties, and that of Giaco- 
metti, at least as regards his first vision of it, to the eve of World 
War Il. The historical span of the styles, if not of the particular 
works chosen, is therefore roughly almost twenty years. This being 
the case, how explain the absence of such pictures as Matta’s 
“personages”, which made their first appearance in 1945? Cer- 
tainly, those works of the middle and late forties are better and 
more significant than the bulk of what Mr. Selz chose to show. It 
might be argued that Matta comes out of Surrealism, and that as 
Surrealism petered out after the war it cannot be considered “new”. 
But aside from contradicting the show’s established chronology, 
that view must be measured against the fact that much of the work 
in the exhibition is surrealist-derived. (Having raised the question 
of omissions, | ought to mention in passing the absence of Smith 
and Stankiewicz in the face of the inclusion of Butler and César. 
The sins of the exhibition are, however, more those of commission 
than omission.) 


The new art of the post-war world is elsewhere than in this assem- 
blage; the New Imagists are, by and large, playing variations on 
the old images, not adding very much that is significant to the dis- 
tortions of the Expressionists, or to the objects and monsters of 
the Surrealists—who did it better. Something of the synthetic, con- 
glomerate character of most of the work can be measured by Selz’ 
description of Richard Diebenkorn’s painting as: “combining the 
idiom of abstract expressionism with the surrealist, the expres- 
sionist, and the fauve heritage”. (This statement, by the way, is 
about par for the catalogue text.) 


Neither in the monograph nor in the installation of the exhibition 
was any distinction drawn between those artists for whom the 
image of the human figure is an obsessive preoccupation, central 
to their art (Giacometti); those for whom it is secondary and ulti- 
mately subordinate to a style that derives from other interests 
(De Kooning); and those for whom human figuration is absolutely 
marginal (Pollock).2 The absence of any grouping by character or 


_ 
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McGARRELL: Equinox. 1956. Oil on canvas. 41 X 47 inches 
(Collection Wright Ludington, Santa Barbara.) 


DUBUFFET: Knight of Darkness. 1954. Slag and clinkers, 35'/: inches high. 


(Collection Mr. and Mrs. Albert List, New York.) 


OLIVEIRA: Standing Woman with Hat. 1958. Oil on canvas. 40 < 30 inches. 


(Collection Mr. and Mrs. Roy Neuberger, New York.) 


affinity is refiected in the alphabetical order in which the artists 
are taken in the monograph text. Nowhere is a bill of particulars 
established. Nowhere are such questions asked as: How are the 
extremities of the body handied? What is the meaning of their 
exaggeration in the work of Giacometti and Dubuffet, their trun. 
cation in such artists as César as Wotruba? Are there any common 
denominators in the approach to the surface? Then, too, thare 
seems to have been some confusion between the image of rian 
and just an image (in the sense of simple figuration). Occasicnal 
single works seem to be more involved with landscapes, anim ls, 
and objects than with human beings (here César’s “Winged Fig: -e” 
and Westermann’s “Mysterious Yellow Mausoleum” come to mi d). 


Aside from Giacometti and Dubuffet, the strongest impression © ‘as 
made by Roszak and Richier, whose works have a great seric us- 
ness and a reali professionalism about them. Nevertheless, th se 
two sculptors have had little new to say. Each established an 
image about a decade ago—the two are not unrelated in t! sir 
morphological surreal fantasy and their tortured surfaces—: 1d 
neither has since expanded or developed it as one might h. ve 
hoped. 


César did not come off as well here as he did in last summ 's 
exhibition at the Galerie Claude Bernard. His torsos seemed li ile 
more than classical fragments done up with a new machine-si sp 
surface—and in a very slick manner, at that. Paolozzi’s preoccu; at- 
ion with texture led him to surfaces of greater interest than th. se 
of César—but also more disengaged from the total idea ind 
structural organism of his pieces. Unlike Stankiewicz, for wh om 
junk and machinery is not just the matériel but the starting pc.nt 
of the fantasy, and thus the structure of the work, Paolozzi pias- 
ters his often fascinating surfaces on standing figures, which in 
their larger contours are indecisive and dull. 


2? With respect to Pollock the choice of paintings was soc bad as to destioy 
whatever case could have been made. For some reason Mr. Selz passed over 
the totemistic pictures of the middie forties and limited himself to the black 
pictures of 1951. But instead of such handsome and quite obviously figurative 
works as ‘The Dreamer and the Dream”, the Pollock group contained only thiee 
pictures in which the figure could be said to be present, even when one 
strained to read them in a Rorschach manner. One picture clearly had nothing 
to do with the human image and was so unsuccessful as to be embarrassing. 
In fact, the choice made the Pollock of the black period seem a puny figure 
in the context of the exhibition, an impression quite in contrast to the original 
show of these paintings at the Betty Parsons Gallery 
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1. PAOLOZZI: Very Large Head. 1958. Bronze. 6 feet high. 
(Collection Mrs. H. Gates Lloyd, Washington, D.C.) 


2. CESAR: Torso. 1954. Welded iron. 30'/2 inches high. 
(Private collection, New York.) 
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. CAMPOLI: Birth. 1958. Bronze. 39 inches high. (Collection Allan Frumkin 
Gallery, Chicago.) 
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. WESTERMANN: The Evil New War God. 1958. Brass, partly chrome plated. 
17 inches high. (Collection Howard W. Lipman, New York.) 
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Owing perhaps to the inherent affinity between sculpture and the 
human figure, the sculptors came off less poorly as a group than 
the painters. How bad the painting was may be judged from the 
fact that Appel’s pastiches of Abstract-Expressionism, German Ex- 
pressionism (his “Count Basie” struck me as vulgarized Nolde), and 
inherent bad taste held up well in terms of the competition. The 
most common weakriess among the painters was a taste for phoney 
archaism: heavy-handed figural representation that | thought had 
gone out with the Mexicans and Mestrovic. In such work the size 
and weightiness of the figure is confused with seriousness of 
content, and clumsiness with expression; Dachau in one form or 
another is still the obsessional subject. Rico Lebrun handles such 
subjects with academic, professional assurance; his work strikes 
me as a modern counterpart of nineteenth-century salon “machines”. 
At the other end of the scale of technical ability—and perhaps 
more empty of genuine pictorial content—is a painter named Leon 
Golub who, incidentally, is now being given a show at the newly 
opened Frumkin galleries here. This painter seems to interest a 
few people (like my English colleague on this magazine) whose 
opinion | greatly respect, and it may simply be that | am blind to 
Mr. Golub’s virtues; but | must say | have seen very little outside 
the school studios that is so inflated, archaizing, phonily “express- 
ive”, badly painted, and generally “pompier”’. This is the ne plus 


DE KOONING: Figure in Landscape, No. 2. 1951. Oil on canvas. 33°/« X 
16'/2 inches. (Collection Joseph H. Hirshhorn, New York.) 


GIACOMETTI: The Artist’s Mother. 1950. Oil on canvas. 345/s X 23'/2 inches. 
(Collection The Museum of Modern Art, New York, through the Lillie P. 
Bliss Bequest.) 


ultra of “College Art Journal” expressionism. Golub’s figures are 
a pastiche of late antique, primitive, and romanesque elements (to 
name a few souces), put together with the aim of creating a mon- 
umental figure art. The only thing big about the result (apart from 
the sheer yardage of canvas), is its windiness. The scrubby sur- 
faces of pictures like the “Reclining Youth” have no organic rela- 
tionship with the other elements of the style and look suspiciously 
like what my undergraduate students do to a surface when they 
want to give it the modern “look”. In his penchant for truncating 
the extremities of the figure, Golub is almost matched by the 
sculptor Leonard Baskin, whose “Great Dead Man” looks as though 
it might have fallen, from very weight, out of a Golub canvas. 


Golub has been hailed as the leader of a Chicago School or group 
also represented in this exhibition by H.C. Westermann, a very 
imaginative neo-Surrealist object-maker, and the sculptor Cosmo 
Campoli. To me Golub seems the least interesting of the three. 
Campoli’s work has the air of an autodidact or naif. It displays 
some very fresh ideas, such as the multiplication of physiognomies 
in the “Return of the Prodigal Son”, but they are not sufficiently 
distilled by a sense of style, with the result that his overstatements 
match his lapses of taste. | find him and Westermann interesting 
as unique phenomena, but their work makes it clear that whatever 
links exist between the Chicago artists, they are not participating 
in the elaboration of any new pictorial language. 


A better sense of the viability of figurative painting in 1959 and a 
better perspective on the selections for the present exhibiticn 
may be offered by the showing of “Sixteen Americans” at the 
Museum of Modern Art in December. The roster of this exhibiticn 
has not yet been publicly announced, but it is known to include 3 
number of artists using figuration in one way or another (Rausche’ - 
berg, Johns and Stankiewicz) as well as a large number of pure / 
abstract painters and sculptors. Since the selections are beirj 
made from among artists who have emerged to maturity ve'/ 
recently, and since the “imagists” in the group (like the thre > 
mentioned above) are superior to most of the New Imagists <«/ 
Man, this later exhibition may go further in truly measuring th 

new forms of figuration and, at the same time, weighing the 

against the freshest work being done in other manners. 
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(Cvllection Mr. and Mrs. Pierre Matisse, New York.) 


UFFET: Childbirth. 1944. Oil on canvas. 393/s X 31/4 inches. 
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CHIER: Don Quichotte de la Féret. 1950-51. Bronze. Seven feet nine inches 
gh. (Collection Walker Art Center, Minneapolis.) 


POLLOCK: No. 23. 1951. Oil on canvas. 58'/: x 47 inches. 
(Collection Mrs. Martha Jackson, New York.) 


ROSZAK: Skylark. 1950-51. Steel. Eight feet three inches high. (Collection 
Pierre Matisse Gallery; New York.) (All photos courtesy the Museum of 
Modern Art, New York.) 


La premiere Biennale de Paris 


Jean Grenier 


Cette exposition internationale réservée aux peintres de moins de 
35 ans a obtenu le plus grand succés. Pourquoi? 


Parce qu’elle ne fait pas double emploi avec les Biennales de 
Sao-Paulo et de Venise ou il n’y a pas de limite d’age. 


Parce que Paris est par excellence la ville de la liberté et de la 
jeunesse. Les jeunes peintres du monde entier doivent leur forma- 
tion @ Paris, qu’ils y habitent ou non. 


Parce que des tendances diverses y sont représentées. 
Une preuve que le succés a été grand c’est que les polémiques 
ont eté vives. 


A propos de |’Age. Pourquoi, a-t-on dit, fixer une limite aussi basse? 
Une salle consacrée 4 la «jeunesse des maitres» répond 4 cetie 
objection. Klee, Bonnard, Matisse, Max Ernst etc.... révélent avant 
35 ans leur talent original. D’autres nor... Bien sdr il arrive trés 
souvent qu’un peintre ne se découvre qu’aprés la quarantaine et, 
aprés une série de pastiches, fasse ceuvre personnelle, devenant 
de plus en plus jeune & mesure qu’il vieillit. Oui, mais il fallait 
bien dresser la barriére de l’€ge pour se faire une base de juge- 
ment. Ne pas choisir les moins de 35 ans revient, pour une exposi- 
tion internationale, 4 ne choisir que les plus de 35 ans. 


Et la découverte est chose plus importante que la consécration. 
L’écueil était plutét dans le choix, une fois admis la limite d’age. 
Non pas tant le choix des artistes fait par le jury que le choix du 
jury lui-méme. 


Qui choisira-t-on pour choisir? Dans chaque pays c’est un «com- 
missaire général» qui en a été chargé. Ce commissaire est ordi- 
nairement conservateur de musée ou attaché culturel ou directeur 
d’une Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Bref toujours un fonctionnaire. Quelle 
que soit la valeur de celui-ci, le principe est bien ennuyeux. Les 
artistes choisis risquent de représenter plutét un régime politique 
ou une tradition consacrée qu’une volonté de création libre. Et 
puis, que de différences dans les appréciations des jurys, suivant 
qu’ils appartiennent a I’Est ou a l'Ouest ou qu’ils sont tournés vers 
l'un ou vers l'autre! A l’‘intérieur méme de chacun des blocs il peut 
heureusement y avoir une fissure. Les commissaires polonais sont 
plus accomodants que leurs confréres hongrois, et le résultat s’en 
ressent. 


Pour la France Raymond Cogniat qui a remarquablement organisé 
cette entreprise gigantesque a créé un systéme que |’on aurait pu 
appeler polysynodal (comme la Constitution imaginée par Sieyés 
sous la Révolution francaise) mais non pas hierarchique comme ce 
dernier. Les jurys chargés de recruter les exposants étaient mis 
sur un pied d’égalité. Voici quels ils étaient: les jeunes critiques, 
les jeunes artistes (tous ayant moins de 35 ans), le Conseil d’admi- 
nistration de la Biennale, enfin, sous le titre «travaux d’équipe», 
des peintres chargés de «composer des ensembles» par le Conseil 
d’administration. 

Malheureusement l’équilibre n’a pu 6tre gardé entre toutes les 
tendances maigré la volonté d’éclectisme et d’impartialité des 
organisateurs. Le groupe des «Réalités nouvelles» qui constitue 
a@ujourd’hui & Paris avec le «Salon de Mai» l’aile marchande de la 
peinture n’a pas été invité. Celui du «Salon de Mai» a refusé de 
participer 4 la manifestation. Cela suffisait 4 enlever a celle-ci 
beaucoup de son caractére représentatif. En effet, le jury formé 
par les éléves des Beaux-Arts, des Arts décoratifs, les salons 
Jeune peinture, Jeune sculpture, Jeune gravure ont pu inviter une 
soixantaine d’artistes. Les «jeunes critiques» une vingtaine seule- 
ment. Cette proportion ne correspond pas a la quantité, encore 
moins 4 la qualité des artistes de moins de 35 ans. Un ennui se 
dégage de ce défilé de paysages, natures mortes, figures exposés 
par le premier jury qui donne au visiteur non seulement I’impres- 
sion du déja vu mais encore celle du démodé, pis encore celle 
d’un art incapable de se renouveler. 


On est obligé de le constater: l'art figuratif agonise. Il a encore 
quelques représentants de talent. Pourquoi pas? Il y avait bien a 
la Renaissance des gens qui peignaient comme les Primitifs, et pas 
mal du tout. Mais l’inspiration était tarie, ils n’avaient plus rien a 
exprimer. C’est le cas au XIXe siécle des disciples de David. A 
qui la faute? A personne. 
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HUNDERTWASSER (Ecole de Paris). 
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LENZ KLOTZ (Swiss). 


HELEN FRANKENTHALER (USA). (Painting lent by André Emmerich Gallery, 
New York.) 
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Malraux dans son discours a dit: «Aurions-nous prévu une telle 
présence de l’informel? Elle est sans équivoque .. Autre élément 
de surprise: la faiblesse des recherches figuratives... Au déve- 
joppement de I’informel aurait pu s’opposer la naissance d'une 
nouvelle peinture figurative, radicalement différente de celle de 
‘Union soviétique... Il n’en est rien.» 

La réflexion de Malraux me paraitrait encore plus juste si l’on 
remplagait le mot «informel» par le mot «non figuratif». Car le non- 
ficuratif n’est pas forcément informel; il peut 6tre au contraire 
‘expression d’une discipline trés exigeante. L’absence de figure 

aplique pas l’absence de forme. 


- informels — pas trés grande. On pouvait remarquer la «com- 
ition» de Jean Miotte, les dessous d’affiches de Dufréne, les 
«: fiches lacérées» de Jacques de la Villégle et ja «Palissade de 
e placements réservés» de Raymond Hains. Ce dernier a fourni 
|. 4ment de scandale indispensable & une manifestation qui se 
v: it vivante. Il a exposé une vraie palissade en bois couverte 
e 7:ore de lambeaux d’affiches. (Il y a aussi le monochrome d’Yves 
K in naturellement.) L’extréme réalité peut rejoindre l’extréme 
i: -alité, le concret intégral, l’abstrait intégral.* 


n 
C’ st avec raison qu’on a réservé a la Biennale une certaine place 
a 
p 


\ is au péle opposé quelle déception! Je ne parle pas des figu- 
fs dont j'ai déja dit la piétre «figure» qu’ils font mais des réa- 
es du groupe Rebeyrolle qui auraient pu renouveler I’art figura- 
et dont la peinture avait le mérite d’étre compréhensible a tout 
monde. Elle ne l’est plus maintenant. Rebeyrolle était plein de 
ent quand il décrivait avec verve et puissance l’univers cam- 
jnard. Sa réussite et celle de certains de ses compagnons — 
it indéniable. A-t-il voulu plaire aussi a une _ intelligentsia 
»utée décadente et corrompue? En tous cas Rebeyrolle et les 
1s ont adopté un facheux compromis. 
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ant au choix opéré par le Conseil d’administration, comme il 
venait aprés les autres sélections, il n’avait pour but que de 
re.enir des peintres aussi bien figuratifs qu’abstraits dont l’absence 
pcuvait paraitre regrettable. Ce choix était éclectique puisqu’il 
ccinprenait aussi bien l’outrancier Arnal que le trop sage Bardone, 
le fantaisiste Bro dont la verve est soutenue par une technique 
personnelle, dit-il, mais aussi par des souvenirs classiques et des 
réminiscences de Dubuffet — en tous cas plein de promesses, et 
encore l’impressionniste Lachiéze-Rey. Et il était difficile d’excluer 
le célébre Bernard Buffet. 


on 


‘attention se portait surtout sur le choix (trop restreint ai-je dit) 
des jeunes critiques. Un prix a été attribué a Dmitrienko pour une 
«carriére bleue» d’une éclatante virtuosité, qui fait penser a la 
maniére de Lagage par le chatoiement des tons. On a plaisir a 
voir Hundertwasser dont la géométrie végétale est chaudement 
bariolée, Martin-Barré qui expose une toile admirable tout en 
blanc, en gris et en «signes», James Guitet et Pierre Fichet aux 
nobles ordonnances, Marfaing aux somptueux blancs et noirs, 
Maryan qui se renouvelle par une figure empanachée et vivement 
colorée de Chevalier — et cette liste n’est pas limitative — ces 
noms sont la pour marquer dans quelle direction vont les pré- 
férences de celui qui écrit. 

ll est impossible, en peu de place, de parler de la sculpture (et 
de la gravure). Dodeigne (qui a eu un prix) et Hiquily sont parmi 
les plus intéressants, Tinguely est au-dela de la sculpture actuelle, 
dans un domaine qui peut 6tre fécond. 


Les sections étrangéres présentent une inégalité consternante. Une 
des plus intéressante parce qu’étant d’un pays qui exerce la plus 
grande influence est celle des Etats-Unis. Un prix a été donné a 
Helen Frankenthaler qui est du cété des taches avec I’action paint- 
ing, tandis qu’une autre femme Carmen Cicero qui est du cété 
des lignes me semble préférable avec son écriture séche, lisible, 
impérieuse. Le belge de Leeuw, le Polonais Lebensztejn, le japo- 
nais Maeda auxquels font pendant Imai et Domoto, |’allemand 
Walter Raum, les Suisses Lehmann et Klotz (pour leurs dessins) ont 
une originalité certaine. Mais il est regrettable de citer des noms 
parce qu’on semble vouloir n’en pas citer d’autres... 


Fn conclusion je crois que, malgré les graves lacunes signalées au 
1ébut et le déséquilibre exagéré entre les tendances représen- 
ees, la Biennale a réussi. Les cris de rage poussés par les par- 
sans des anciennes écoles figuratives ainsi que le mécontente- 
vent des partisans de I’abstrait, le démontrent. Ces hostilités en 
ens opposé témoignent de I'importance accordée, d’un cété 
omme de |’autre, a la manifestation. 


Et c’est un moyen de faire parler de soi que de n’étre pas comme les autres. 
nN peinture Alcibiade a beaucoup d’imitateurs. 


MABE (Brazil). 


DE LEEUW (Belgium). 


WALTER RAUM (Germany). 


New York Letter 


Martica Sawin 


Mutterings and even outright pronouncements to the effect that 
the New York School of painting has run its course—right into a 
dead end—have been heard here lately. Actually someone may 
find themse!ves doing an autopsy on a corpse that is alive and 
kicking, for the fact is that New York may claim as its own a hand- 
ful of exceptional painters who cannot help but survive on their 
own merit the periodic burials of this school and that. It is the 
host of imitators who have riden into the current vogue on the 
coattails of a gifted few or those who have achieved notoriety 
through the exploitation of a particular gimmick, who have dam- 
aged the New York School through routine duplication or mis- 
representation. That art is made individually, not collectively, by 
good painters regardiess of the latest diagnosis of the state of 
health of contemporary art, goes without saying. An eloquent 
substantiation of this may be found in the most recent work of 
Adja Yunkers, on view at the Emmerich Gallery during November. 
His large pastel paintings are breathtakingly beautiful, surpassing 
in richness of colour and complexity of imagery anything the artist 
has hitherto undertaken in this medium, and offering a far greater 
scope and profundity than the graphic achievement for which he 
is justly renowned. 


To say that these pastel paintings are completely new may be to 
confuse them with the novelty items, of which there are so many 
currently on the market. Yet they are truly like nothing ever seen 
before, not only in the handling of the medium, which is unique, 
but in the fusion of image with the fluctuations of light and space, 
without trace of the synthetic. This fusion is made possible by the 
method of working, the rubbing on of pastel and fixing it in suc- 
cessive layers, as well as by the granular quality of pastel and its 
further fine texturing by the fixative spray, which produces an 
effect of light incorporated within the layers of colour. Thus the 
figurative suggestions may be obscured or fragmented or aug- 
mented through the progressive stages of application, yet the 
shadows of the forms remain visible in the final state. The image 
(all of the large paintings take their title from Rembrandt's “The 
Jewish Bride”) is erotic, sometimes tinged with violence, some- 
times with ceremonial solemnity, conveyed more through colour 
and light and the character of the shapes than pictorial explicit- 
ness. This art, with its baroque overtones, is rooted in the European 
tradition of painting from the 16th century onward, yet brings the 
grandeur of the masters up to date by adopting a clearly con- 
temporary idiom. 
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ADJA YUNKERS: August 29, 1959. Gouache. 19*/s x 26 inches. (Courtesy 
André Emmerich Gallery, New York.) 


ADJA YUNKERS: Bewitcher’s Sabbath |. 1958. Pastel on paper. 69 X 48 in. 
(Courtesy André Emmerich Gallery, New York.) 


Originally, on learning that two noted sculptresses, one English 
and one American, would be having major exhibitions this month, 
| had intended to write of them comparatively. However, seeing 
the exhibitions consecutively made it apparent that the work of 
Barbara Hepworth and Louise Nevelson was of such a drastically 
different character that comparison, far from being illuminating, 
would only detract from both artists. Although both deal in the 
dimensions that are still classfied as sculptural, the approach of 
the carver, which Hepworth essentially is, and the constructor, 
which Nevelson has been for some years, represent such opposite 
poles that one can scarcely consider them as working in the same 
media. 


The Hepworth exhibition at the Galerie Chalette (through Novem- 
ber) is a retrospective which covers her career from 1934 to the 
present, with about half of the thirty works included representing 
the last three years. The essence of her art is already embodied 
in the earliest works, “Two Forms with Sphere”, 1934, or “Marble 
Form”, 1936, and it remains consistent, down to the alabaster carv- 
ings of 1959. It is a matter of distillation, of elimination of the 
extraneous in order to bring forth forms in their purest, most irre- 
ducible state, forms which embody that same harmonious spirit of 
beauty with which classical sculpture is imbued, which reflect the 
most sublime and perfect manifestations of nature. Space is in 
corporated in the early works in the relationships of two or more 
separate forms; when the sculpture becomes a single unit its 
hollows and apertures enclose space or allow for its fluid passage 
as in “Oval Sculpture”, 1943, or “Hollow Form”, 1955. Even the more 
recent large bronzes suggest the carver’s approach of cutting 
away to a hard core of form rather than the building up to a final 
state, a process of finding or releasing form, rather than molding 
it. These bronzes, like “Figure” (“Oread”) or “Sea Form” are more 
anthropomorphic and organic in character yet are endowed with 
that same fine sense of reduction to essentials which produced the 
more abstract works. The greater freedom of invention and wider 
scope which the artist allows herself now has only been purchased 
through a long period of discipline and preparation, a laborious 
acquisition of knowledge which gives her work at once the look 
of new-born creation and of inevitability. 
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EPWORTH: Sea Form (Porthmeor). 1958. Bronze. 46 inches long. 
courtesy Galerie Chalette, New York.) 


EPWORTH: Dyad. 1949. Rosewood. 46'/: inches high. (Collection of the 
rtist. Photo courtesy Galerie Chalette, New York.) 


iEVELSON: Sky Scape. 1959. Wood cabinet construction. Seven feet high 


Courtesy Martha Jackson Gallery, New York.) 
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Louise Nevelson’s work is additive and, as its basis is the accum- 
ulation of parts, so its effect is progressively strengthened by the 
accumulation of pieces. Her exhibitions—the latest one, “Sky 
Columns-Presence”, is on view at the Martha Jackson Gallery 
through November 21—are quite deliberately staged, the object 
being to create an ambiance using sculpture as a setting more 
than to display individual works. Free-standing columns and groups 
of slender wall-hung verticals alternate with solid walls made up 
of interchangeable units or boxes which can be rearranged and 
extended indefinately. All the separate crates, strips, blocks, carved 
fragments, dowels and discs which are the artist’s materials are 
sprayed at the outset with that matte, light-absorbing black which 
has become a Nevelson trademark (although something quite 
different is in store for her next appearance), following which the 


process of selection, arrangement and carpentry begins. Her use 
of black has been variously described as macabre, sinister, or 
melancholy; however, | think this is simply derived from the usual 
associations with the colour and that once it has become familiar, 
the principle effect of the black is to eliminate all light reflection 
and all but the most subtle of shadows from the interplay of forms. 
In fact, far from being macabre, | find that there is something 
quite winning about the tender housekeeping of this work, a 
tendency which is completely feminine to collect and arrange 
objects in an orderly fashion in the arrays of wall compartments 
and even in open and shut cabinets contained in the columns. 
There is no intention to detract from her work through such a 
mundane observation, for it is a large accomplishment to create 
both variety and order and sustained visual interest out of a 
jumble of wooden scraps, and to stage in each unit a drama of 
relationships which takes into account the smallest detail as well 
as the unique effect of each ensemble. In fact the lavish prolifer- 
ation of new and intriguing combinations and arrangements is one 
of the most striking aspects of Mrs. Nevelson’s work. Her abund- 
ance of energy, her extraordinary imaginative powers and her 
quickness to respond to materials and create situations for them 
and with them drive her to a rate of output that is staggering to 
contemplate, an extravagance which is in keeping with the thea- 
tricality of her work. She is at once dramatist, stage manager, 
director, manipulating her dramatis personae with an inborn sense 
of stagecraft, whether she is putting on a peep show or a full 
scale production. 


GORKY: Study for Summation. 1946-47. Colour drawing. 19 X 24 inches. (Courtesy 
Sidney Janis Gallery, New York.) 


One of the opportunities which the Janis Gallery periodically 
gives us to review the work of Arshille Gorky through the sharpen- 
ing perspective of years is now at hand in an exhibition of late 
Gorky drawings. Although there was a considerable fuss over 
Gorky a few years after his death and the indebtedness of much 
subsequent painting has been duly acknowledged, his stature is 
increased when one looks at his work in the light of what has 
been produced in the decade since his death. Gorky was the first 
to create a new kind of spatial fluidity through the disassociation 
of line from colour and also the first to make of Surrealist subject 
matter an abstract symbology and to deploy these symbols so that 
they inhabited their spatial environment rather than adorning a 
flat surface. Communication through symbol in art has been re- 
placed by direct transcription of sensation, most commonly de- 
scribed through-the motions of action painting, or in the sensory 
appeal of surface refinements, and the objects formerly function- 
ing in space have been dissolved into an ali-over fabric of light 
and motion, often sheerly decorative. Gorky stands on the brink 
of this transformation, at once summing up the qualities of trad- 
itional easel painting and forecasting the incipient dissolution of 
matter. More important still, he came closer than any other con- 
temporary painter to evolving a significant symbology for the 
present, a fusion of organic and psychological material, poignantly 
realized in pictorial terms. 
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PRAMPOLINI: Funeral of Romanticism. 1934. Oil on 
canvas. (Courtesy World House Galleries, New York.) 


PRAMPOLINI: The Gymnasium of the Senses. 1925. 
Oil on canvas. 53 X 383/s inches. (Courtesy World 
House Galleries, New York.) 


A selection of paintings and collages covering twenty years in the 
career of Enrico Prampolini, the Italian Futurist painter who died 
in 1956, was exhibited at the World House Galleries during the 
month of October. Prampolini was an early recruit to the: Boccioni 
movement and throughout his life he remained relatively constant 
to the principles of Futurism, although in his later work he attempt 
ed a synthesis between Surrealist content and the plastic demand: 
of Futurist painting. The earliest work in the show, “Multimatery’ 
ca. 1914, combines actual objects, shoe soles and steel wool wit! 
some tricky spatial illusionism. Until about 1925, the artist’s princ 
iple endeavor is to describe his subject and its actual or potentia 
motion through the arrangement of brightly coloured geometric 
shapes in overlapping planes. After this date his art becomes less 
programatic and more individual as his geometric forms give wa) 
to shapes of a more organic nature, still within an abstract format 
and his interest in the psychological content of his art takes pre. 
cedence over purely formal factors. 

Kenneth Noland’s large, thinly painted canvases at French anc 


Company represent a radical departure from the work shown in 
his two previous New York exhibitions. About half the canvases 


LAND: Time’s Motion. 1959. Oil on unprimed canvas. 70 X 71 inches. (Collect- 
» Horace Richter, New York.) 


NOLAND: Song. 1958. Oil on canvas. 66 X 66 inches. (Courtesy French & Co., 
New York.) 


consist of concentric circles in several colours painted on white 
unsized canvas, generally with the outer rim breaking into an 
uneven edge of more freely brushed and spattered paint. The 
remainder of the paintings also have a centered nucleus, but of 
an irregular shape, which radiates outwards by extending long 
arm-like prongs toward the periphery. Surface texture and brush 
gesturing are both absent from the clearly delimited shapes and 
thin, transparent washes of these paintings. In this respect they 
remind one of the work of Morris Louis, exhibited at this gallery 
last spring. Both painters are, it seems, doing research on an 
antidote for action painting, but it is too soon to gage the efficac- 
iousness of the results. 


The German painter Emil Schumacher makes his American debut in 
the spacious new quarters of the Kootz Gallery at 655 Madison 
Avenue. The surfaces of these paintings are heavily built up and 
artificially aged with scars and erosions to produce a strong tactile 
appeal. Embedded in the mottled and granular surfaces are the 


shapes of half-formed apparitions, ambiguous and underplayed, 
leaving much to the imagination. One catches the trace of an 
agonized grin on the white head fragment of “Bolo”, or the sug- 
gestion of a landscape that is also a head in profile in the large 
red canvas, “Rubayat”. In “Figure” a black line encloses an inward 
curling pink shape like a foetus, and a raised whiie shape in “Sela” 
looms upward from a lower corner of the canvas like a dim spectre. 
These fragmentary and fleeting images are hardly strong enough 
to sustain the interest in paintings where surface texture is ex- 
pected to compensate for absence of structure. 


Carl Holty, showing at the Graham Gallery, moves toward a less 
rigid arrangement for the suspended colour areas which were 
previously confined between vertical bands. The vertical-horizontal 
grid, while not emphasized in these new canvases, is still present 
as an underlying structure, ordering the freer play of shape and 
colour. Colour is used in combinations which evoke the impression 
of a given place or season, a midsummer quality of light or a 
gentle spring budding, and colour also stands for planes, with its 
gradations establishing a receding space. One of the most effect- 
ive paintings is the large “Hanging Gardens”, with its emphatic 
gréens in an arrested cascade against a background space of 
close-valued whites and pale blues and greys. The controlled 
freedom, the masterful organization of colour and the interest 
derived from the varied character of the shapes give this work 
the look of unmistakable authority, even while its expanding hor- 
izons generate a sense of flux. 


ROSENBORG: Landscape Forms. Oil oncanvas. 32 x 
24 inches. (Courtesy Albert Landry Galleries, New 
York.) 


A painter who has for some time commanded the respect and 
admiration of a small following, but who is deserving of much 
wider appreciation is Ralph Rosenborg. Although his art does not 
conform to the present vogues, either in size—he works always in 
a small format—or in preoccupation—his focus is generally on a 
cherished, keenly perceived aspect of nature, it takes into account 
the current painterly idiom of the articulated brushstroke, clearly 
corresponding to the gesture of the hand. However, Rosenborg’s 
brushstrokes also correspond precisely to that element of land- 
scape or flower painting which they are assigned to convey; their 
role is thus long reflected on and they bring forth the image on 
canvas with a conciseness and clear articulation. This clarity in no 
way diminishes the poetic quality of the paintings, but the artist's 
own perception of nature and his rapport with his subject are 
sufficiently penetrating so that he has no need to resort to am- 
biguities. About half the paintings in the show, which will be on 
view at the Landry Gallery during November, are seascapes, 
painted near Monhegan Island, Maine, while the remainder are 
rather ceremoniai houquets of flowers, clusters of rounded, jewel- 
toned shapes, and “nature fragments” which enclose a few treas- 
ured fragments of the earth in an almost circular island shape. 


| find that John Hultberg, who exhibited at the Jackson Gallery in 
October, has made very little change in the formula which he 
introduced so successfully some five or six years ago. There is no 
reason why he should change, for many people, among them some 
who should know better, have been attracted by this slick and 
shallow painting, which has little to offer other than a tricky man- 
ipulation of space and unusual perspective effects. If one escapes 
being dazzled by distant vanishing points and gives some attention 
to the foreground shapes, one can quickly see how monotonous 
and slight they are and those words also describe the character 
of the paintings. 


Quelque soit le moment ou l’on fasse connaissance avec la pein- 
ture de Vandercam, que cela ait été a ses débuts ou par l'inter- 
médiaire de ses toiles le plus récentes, il apparait qu’un phéno- 
méne de transformation prenne place dans le comportement du 
témoin de son ceuvre. Ce n’est pas, seulement, que cette ceuvre 
provoque surtout une surprise visuelle ou entraine du fait de ses 
caractéres plastiques une réaction instantanée, quasi instinctive, et 
qu’elle soit d’adhésion ou encore de violente antinomie. La pro- 
duction des arts contemporains ont accoutumé leurs spectateurs, 
depuis plusieurs décades, 4 des révolutions souvent provocatrices 
dont la portée ne dépasse néanmoins pas toujours l’entretien d’une 
saine hygiéne émotionelle et l’'acccutumance progressive aux 
prouesses des techniques expérimentales. L’art de Vandercam agit 
sur un domaine de la pensée que nous sommes moins habitués 4 
voir sollicité. 


Il y aura bientét dix ans que la peinture de Vandercam fait partie 
de la réflexion de ceux qui se sont trouvés confrontés avec elle. 
Cette peinture s’impose 4 l’esprit de ses observateurs grace a des 
moyens que l’on ne peut cependant tenir pour conséquents aux 
accidents habituels de techniques renouvelées, d’esthétique bous- 
culée, d’écoles et de disciplines dont Il’originalité reste soigneuse- 
ment entretenue. Quelques soient les caractéres picturaux de cette 
peinture qui se présente comme un des «cas limites» de I’art actuel, 
on est forcé de reconnaitre que ce n’est pas un tel ensemble de 
qualités qui frappe le plus. Le coup, les coups proviennent d’au 
dela des contingences usuelles et c’est 4 cause de leur singularité 
méme qu’il apparait malaisé d’en définir tout d’abord la nature 
véritable. 


La peinture de Vandercam a le pouvoir de se situer en marge d’un 
certain nombre de courants... ces courants dont chacun sait les 
détails de divergences ou de points de sutures par lesquels les 
influences s’‘infiltrent et qui permettent de retrouver dans la plupart 
des aspects de l'art d’aujourd’hui et tout comme aux styles des 
époques précédentes, un air d’identifiable parenté. L’art de Van- 
dercam a la capacité de s’insinuer dans les mécanismes de la 
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VANDERCAM: Les Degrés. Aodt 1959. Huile. 146 x 114 cm. 
(Collection Albert Niels, Bruxelles.) 


réflexion, par enchainements automatiques et de pénétrer dans 
les substructions de la conscience. Cette peinture éveille une suite 
de retours de la pensée sur elle-méme. Elle inspire des résolutions. 
Elle provoque des contre-mesures toutes certaines de lacérer 
'écorce la plus drue de |’étre, d’en éprouver |’élasticité ou d’en 
sonder la profondeur. Elle éveille l’étre a lui-méme et lui assure 
un renouvellement de sa mesure. Cette peinture enfin propose au 
moyen de ses pérépéties les plus exigeantes, un itinéraire inusite 
vers la découverte de soi. 
ke 

Grace au demi siécle de recul dont nous disposons, il est devenu 
plus aisé d’évaluer & sa juste signification, la cassure survenue 
entre les arts de représentations d’autrefois et les constants déve- 
loppements de ceux qui visent 4 une direction opposée. 


Jamais sans doute I’art n’a été le sujet de plus d’analyses et 
d’études qu’a notre époque. || semble que parfois tout ait été dit 
en la matiére et que celle-ci doive étre considérée comme vidée 
de tout apport nouveau. Il faut reconnaitre cependant que la 
majorite des commentaires n’opposent le plus souvent que des 
arguments d’écoles, de mouvements déclenchés par des groupes 
d’artistes, de propos de métier, de convictions esthétiques et, tour 
a tour, relatives 4 ce qu’il faut entendre par art concret ou abstrait 
par art figuratif ou non figuratif. La plupart des polémiques fon 
intervenir les mémes facteurs tandis que la question n’étant jamai 
réellement déplacée, le souci constant de tous gravite autour de 
l'objet, soit pour s’y opposer, soit pour le réhabiliter sous une 
forme ou sous une autre. Quelque direction que prennent le: 
débats, l’effort central n’en reste pas moins axé sur l’objet. Ce 
n’est qu’avec hésitation que certains ont poussé leur curiosite 
jusqu’a entrevoir l’éventualité d’un art plastique qui ne serait, er 
définitive, qu’un argument métaphysique. Cette prudence semble 
d’autant plus soulignée, qu’en ce qui concerne !a littérature, l’exis 
tence d’une poésie dite métaphysique a été depuis longtemps 
reconnue avec l’apport de T.S. Eliot, pour les temps modernes, et 
son école mise en paralléle avec ses précurseurs de la période 
élisabéthaine, par exemple. 


VANE 


VANERCAM: Peinture. 1959. Huile. 162 X 156 cm. (Collection O. Schelekens, Bruxelles.) 


Or, toute discussion relative aux arts plastiques et qui maintient 
‘objet pour seul point de conjoncture se trouve aussit6t détourné 
du centre légitime dont la question doit dépendre. Ce n’est pas, 
en effet, 4 étre pour ou contre l'objet que l’art non figuratif doit 
son existence propre alors que sa galaxie dépend d’un noyau 
d’expension placé ailleurs. Tout débat ainsi mené reste entaché 
de conceptions périmées et traine dans son sillage des résidus 
non encore complétement absorbés et qui tous ont trouvé leur 
terme dans la civilisation occidentale, au XIXe siécle et l’appari- 
tion, dés 1910, de la premiére manifestation achevée de I’art libeéré. 


ll est devenu nécessaire de reconnaitre qu'il ne saurait plus jamais 
étre question de considérer l’art contemporain selon les hypo- 
théses et l’échelle des valeurs accumulées en Europe depuis plus 
de deux mille ans. Une césure définitive a eu lieu. L’art présent 
n’a plus de relation commune avec ce qui fut accompli avant lui. 
Aussi, est-il indispensable de se plier a la révolution accomplie 
par les développements de la pensée et de se servir, pour ap- 
procher l'art, de critéres non seulement conformes a ses actuels 
états techniques, mais surtout en rapport avec son esprit. Il ne 
peut suffire, en ce qui concerne la peinture non figurative, d’éta- 
blir avec soin dans quelle mesure un «tachisme» quelconque serait 
solidaire des inventions de I’impressionnisme, selon l’accent mis 
sur la touche agrandie de Monet ou si, par contre, une volonté 
d’ordre analytique dans le traitement de l’espace pictural, découle 
de la patience de Cézanne. La question n’est pas /a et les expli- 
cations, si ingénieuses qu’elles puissent paraitre, ne résolvent pas 
le probléme ou I’apparition et la présence effective d’un art 
étranger, par ses intentions, a tout ce qui l’a précédé. 


La question est tout aussi bien déplacée lorsqu’il est tenté de 
définir le réle de l'objet et, par conséquent, des couleurs et des 
formes qui lui appartiennent en propre. Un tel objet — toujours 
l'objet — serait-il finalement a l’origine d’un phénomeéne de trans- 
figuration? Serait-ce que l'art ne tienne compte de l'objet qu’en 
vue de le dénaturer au point de le rendre méconnaissable? Ou 
serait-ce encore que, dans sa volonté de renier l'objet, l'art par- 
vienne & s’en passer, en tant du moins qu’entité formelle? Un tel 
effort ne serait alors tenté qu’afin de mieux transposer dans la 
forme plastique l'image du combat mené victorieusement par 
‘artiste. Ce dernier ne retiendrait, en fin de compte, qu’une allu- 
sion non figurative a Il'impression gardée de son sujet et par 
l'intermédiaire de ses réactions psychologiques. On le voit, absente 
ou présente, la notion d’objet ne cesse de garder sa suprématie. 
Et méme non représenté, on veut en conclure que I’éternel objet 
serait toujours présent a l'art, grace aux traces que le souvenir 
rationnel en conserve. 


Cette maniére d’envisager le probléme de l'art actuel reste 
étroitement solidaire de conceptions conventionnelles. Seule une 
habitude séculaire peut en excuser les survivances. Disserter sur 
la notion d’objet est admettre que l'art réside sous son emprise 
alors qu'il en est totalement affranchi. Dans la crainte de ne plus 
prendre appui sur l'objet, il a été dit que si les arts plastiques 
n’avaient plus de recours possible a l’objet-sujet, susceptible de 
reproduction et d’interprétation, il était legitime de supposer que 
‘artiste ait le souci de créer, a son tour, un objet en soi et que 
son ceuvre ainsi congue méritait de prendre rang parmi les objets 
déja existants. On sait ce que fut la «peinture-objet» tandis que 
ce nouveau venu dans Il’aéropage des «objets» possédait aux yeux 
de tous, la qualité de constituer au moins un «objet-d’art» ! 


On ne se rendra jamais assez compte de I’importance prise par 
l'objet dans le processus de création artistique de notre civili- 
sation. On le voit mieux aujourd’hui que ce méme objet a perdu 
son empire et a disparu de l'art: de tout art, du moins, qui puisse 
étre considéré comme représentatif de la volonté du XXe siécle. 


L’art a surmonté la discipline de la vision directe; il s’est haussé 
par dessus les moyens de la «vision rétrospective»; il s’est aligné 
enfin & la mesure de I’esprit seul. L’esprit a paru une raison suffi- 
sante de peindre et de sculpter. Mais si ce méme esprit a long- 
temps représenté ce qu’il y a de plus fugace et ce dont l'homme 
était le plus souvent détourné par crainte de |’inconnu, l'art n’en 
@ pas moins accepté que cet esprit demeure pour lui comme 
seule composante valable de ses ambitions et le but ultime de sa 
connaissance. Or, de cet esprit, c’est ce dont précisément les 
commentateurs se sont le moins occupés. 


** 


Vandercam est allé vers la peinture d’une maniére inéluctable, 
fatidique, contraint pas des impératifs ainsi que vers une rencontre 
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a caractére de révélation. |i appartient 4 cette génération per- 
manente que ne peuvent corrompre la facilité de mesures coutu- 
miéres. Sans doute, lui a-t-il fallu parcourir seul l’apprentissage 
d’un métier qui livre lentement ses secrets et au prix de sacrificas 
obligatoires. Mais il a retiré de son épreuve et de sa solituce, 
des bénéfices. Ses expériences sont 4 lui désormais que la rcu- 
tine d’un enseignement pernicieux n’aurait pu lui faire connait-e. 
ll est allé vers les obstacles de la chose picturale armé d’uie 
volonté de subjectivité qui s’est avérée infaillible dans la décc u- 
verte de soi. Libre comme il s’est trouvé, de traditions formalist 5 
il lui a été possible d’atteindre a l’essence méme de l'art par ¢ 25 
approches personnelles et de lui trouver ses visages les p is 
dramatiques comme les plus essentiels. Mais, ce n’est pas impu: 4- 
ment que l’on avance dans le domaine de I’art, tout en le dé /- 
chant de ses superstructures et de ses affabulations héréditair 
La volonté de Vandercam reste surtout fertilisée par ses seu » 
intuitions: ces intuitions agissantes au fond de tout ego lit 
d’entraves, autant qu’il est possible dans les limites de la cult: 
individuelle. Une telle expérience exige l’effort d’une sorte 

continuels «lavages de cerveau» et dont I’ascése est seule capat 
de maintenir l’intégrité du point de départ ou du centre méme 
se joue la subjectivité pure et simple, sans compromis d’aucu 
sorte. 


Les premiéres toiles mares de Vandercam datent de 1953. e 
peintre y indiquait déja les grandes lignes de son futur dé\ >- 
loppement ainsi que les constantes dont son ceuvre actuelle « st 
empreinte. Son caractére premier consistait en l’expression d’u:e 
dimension supplémentaire a celles que tant de générations <e 
peintres avaient parcourues en tous sens. II affirmait, alors, comr e 
il n’a pas cessé de le faire, la réalité effective de cette dimensi: n 
qui ne saurait étre figurée mais qui agit comme I’aura d’un sy: :- 
bole. Ii eut, ainsi, de bonne heure accés a la seule dimensicn 
compatible avec le caractére foncier de la non figuration. Ce 
caractére lui fut rendu accessible avec la connaissance de cet 
espace ou se meut l’esprit, considéré en tant qu’énergie agissante. 
On ne se souviendra jamais assez qu’aux deux dimensions primor- 
diales de hauteur et de largeur, seules admises par les conven- 
tions de la peinture occidentale du moyen 4ge, ce ne fut qu’au 
cours du X/Ve siécle italien qu’est venue s’ajouter la découverte 
d’une troisiéme dimension, un moment considérée comme hére- 
tique, et qui prit le nom de perspective. II sembla, dans l’euphorie 
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VANDERCAM: L’ombre. Janvier 1959. 146 x 114 cm. (Collection Van Geluwe, 
Bruxelles.) 
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de cette découverte, que plus rien ne put 6tre ajouté a cette 
conquéte dont la richesse d’exploitation promettait d’étre inépui- 
sable. La peinture européenne ne s’est d’ailleurs soucié que d’a 
peine autre chose, depuis cing siécles. 


La perspective italienne ou fuyante a force de combinaisons géo- 
métriques, d’écrans d’architectures dégradées, d’effets optiques 
obtenus par des sols recouverts de carrelages. arithmétiquement 
gradués, offrait d’emblée ses premiéres applications sous des 
dehors spectaculaires. La perspective empirique et d’atmosphére 
des Flamands, suggérée grace a la disposition de personnages 
ai x grandeurs disproportionnées, montrait d’autres moyens encore 
e' sur lesquels la peinture hollandaise spécula plus avant en se 
se vant de dispositifs complexes de miroirs. La perspective cara- 
jyesque apparut @ son tour, avec son appareil d’ombres et de 
riéres et dont se saisit Rembrandt dans sa tentative désespérée 
capter l’€me de ses fantasmagories et du thé&tre de son uni- 
rs. Mais n’y avait-il pas encore d’autres ressources a soutirer de 
‘te opulente perspective? Les derniers feux furent sans doute 
és par la troisieme dimension lorsque I’impressionnisme proposa 
synthése atmosphérique par la traduction picturale des couleurs 
prisme solaire et leur festin, sur tous les plans, de formes 
vorées par la lumiére, d’une part. Les tenants du Cubisme 
nnérent, d’autre part et peu aprés, un regain d’actualité a la 
isiéme dimension, lorsqu’en désarticulant les formes naturelles, 
se mirent a en reconstruire les architectures & leur gré, sans se 
uter qu’ils rejoignaient de prés les procédés mathématiques du 
atrocento. 
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fut enfin supposé que la troisiéme dimension donnerait nais- 
ice & une nouvelle lignée de spéculations dés que le Surréa- 
ne s‘éfforca de faire intervenir la perspective onirique. Cette 
ole qui retournait a la vision rétrospective, se serait peut-étre 
gagée indirectement sur la voie de la quatriéme dimension si 
dogmatisme de son éthique ne l’eut condamnée a un nouveau 
aniérisme, dans le sillage de ceux inventés par la Renaissance. 
est une occasion de plus d’affirmer qu’il ne saurait y avoir au- 
ne compatibilité réelle entre le Surréalisme et l'art non figuratif. 
vute tentative opposée ferait preuve d’une confusion des termes 
i Cause. 
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Le peinture de Vandercam comporte par sa nature méme un nombre 
d’eléments propres a pousser l’entendement du spectateur vers 
des directions nouvelles de la pensée. Cette peinture montre, en 
effet, une cassure si nette d’avec le passé, elle s’oppose si vio- 
lemment par son esprit & toutes les ressources de la peinture 
figurative, qu’elle définit la mesure exacte des exigences de la 
nouvelle dimension dont elle est issue, 4 laquelle elle appartient 
toute entiére et en démontrant que cette méme dimension ne 
saurait étre que le fait d’un «temps» nouveau. 


Admet-on que I’art figuratif auquel nous a conditionné la tradition 
picturale reste le propre d’un age révolu? Il en découlera que 
l'art figuratif doit désormais prendre place parmi les activités 
humaines du passé et que I’on peut appeler «primitives». 


Cest 4 dessein que la désignation de «primitive» a été choisie 
alors qu’il est nécessaire de dissiper toute confusion a l’endroit de 
ce qu’il est globalement convenu d’appeler les «arts primitifs». Or 
ii a €té admis d’entendre par arts primitifs les productions de 
communautés qui n’auraient pas atteint le degré d’une organisation 
sociale et religieuse dont l’ensemble achevé permet selon nos 
lois, de conclure a l’existence d’une civilisation. Cette explication 
@ paru commode, mais elle tend a se perdre. Elle ne subsistera 
pas plus que n’a duré, dans ses intentions, I’étiquette de primitive 
donnée par les Romantiques 4 la peinture occidentale du moyen 
age. Mais, l’erreur romantique est restrictive. Elle s’attache aux 
moyens selon lesquels l’objet fut reproduit: primitivisme dans le 
traitement des deux premiéres dimensions et puis de la troisiéme. 
Le Romantisme ne put comprendre que le déséquilibre voulu des 
proportions humaines, entre elles et par rapport a leur cadre, la 
gaucherie apparente du mouvement, étaient en réalité conformes 
® des canons traditionnels et respectés tandis que dans l’ensemble 
de lévolution de l'art figuratif, les Romantiques, sans bouleverser 
ucun des acquis plastiques de base, n’ont pas accompli de boule- 
ersement et n’ont finalement remplacé une convention de style 
jue par une autre. 


est donc la notion de primitivisme qui l’emportera sur toutes les 
-onsidérations d’ordre technique et de vision, lorsqu’il s’agira de 
épartir l'art en art figuratif et en art de la non figuration actuelle. 


Cette notion de primitivisme s’attachera & toute reproduction 
consciente de modéles repris @ la nature et considérés en tant 
qu’objets. Il ne conviendra cependant pas et pour ne citer qu’un 
seul exemple, de classer la sculpture d’Afrique parmi les arts 
primitifs. Cet art n’a pas eu pour but de copier des normes for- 
melles (exception faite des arts du Bénin), mais de chercher 4 
établir un support synthétique a une idée, capable d’étre «lue» et 
d’imposer une direction métaphysique, animiste a-t-on dit, a la 
conscience de |’étre. 


** * 


Nous avons vu que la peinture de Vandercam appartient totale- 
ment au «temps» de la non figuration et témoigne d'une libération 
de I’esprit 4 l’endroit des servitudes du passé. 


L’homme a connu trois servitudes principales au cours des siécles. 
ll a vécu la peur des forces naturelles. Il a connu la peur des 
dieux. Il a connu enfin la peur de sa propre entité. Il s’est efforcé 
successivement d’exorciser par des images magiques, empreintes 
aux grottes d’avant l'histoire, les entités animales qui terrorisaient 
ses jours. L’homme a lutté contre les forces surnaturelles. Il lui a 
fallu se concilier ce qu’il a nommé les dieux. Il les fit bientét a son 
image, selon un procédé — magique — aussi figuratif que possible 
afin, en les enfermant dans des apparences antropomorphiques 
de se donner I'illusion, comme I’a écrit André Bonnard, & propos 
de la «Civilisation grecque»: to exorcise them, to reduce the un- 
known to the known, to deprive them of their maleficient power. 


L’art figuratif est ainsi né de nécessités vitales, immédiates. II fait 
partie du processus d’adaptation de I’homme 4a son environnement. 
Cet art est né, tout d’abord, de la crainte des animaux. Il a été 
accru par la faiblesse humaine devant les forces cosmiques et 
avant qu’une réconciliation de I‘homme et de son destin ne fut en 
voie d’étre établie. Cette réconciliation a été tentée a l’'époque 
de notre Renaissance et avec l’avénement de |I’Humanisme, c’est- 
a-dire lors de la premiére application pratique du rationalisme 
positiviste. L’homme venait cependant de rencontrer le plus tenace 
de ses adversaires et le plus mystérieux de tous. Il se trouvait 
face a lui-méme: en face de cette entité qu’il tenta vainement de 
réduire & la maniére d’Empédocle, et pour mieux s’en accomoder, 
a des données strictement biologiques et sociales, par surcroit. 


Que restait-il 4 craindre encore? Quelle inconnue demeurait a 
explorer au bénéfice de la connaissance de soi? Quelle est donc 
la solution des mythes a venir et quels sont ces mythes? Aprés 
I'échec de la figuration de l'homme par lui-méme: phase la plus 
récente d’une troisieme magie opératoire, l'art non figuratif ap- 
porte l’une des solutions parmi les plus éclatantes qu’il soit donné 
de rencontrer. 


** * 


L’art de Vandercam témoigne d’une suite de continuels renouvelle- 
ments. Il apparait mdr de ferments actifs et son caractére per- 
manent consiste en son habilité & soulever un ensemble de ré- 
flexes capables de déclencher |’éveil de facultés assoupies comme 
par quelque phénoméne de dormition. Cet art engendre une 
réflexion opérante, 4 la maniére d’une chirurgie de |’étre. Il semble 
que se produise, au niveau de la conscience pure, un démanteéle- 
ment de tout acquis positiviste et qu’une déchirure soit faite au 
centre de cette dépendance factice par laquelle sont en apparence 
confondus, le moi sensoriel et le moi permanent. 


Que Vandercam n’ait jamais jeté les yeux sur les paysages ter- 
restres, autrement que pour en percevoir les résonances internes, 
n’est pas seulement le fait d’une attitude personnelle, mais un 
indice du «temps» auquel ce peintre appartient. Le monde formel, 
selon son ceuvre, n’a plus rien a voir avec les significations der- 
niéres des arts plastiques. Le peintre serait-il devenu aveugle aux 
spectacles qui tentent de I'investir et serait-ce par d’autres yeux 
qu’il lui serait donné de voir désormais? La sensibilite de notre 
époque a été aiguisée, bien au dela de la vision directe, jusqu’a 
la perception d’une énérgétique du monde. L’artiste ne serait-il 
pas a la fois, grand-prétre et radar? 


On songe au dénouement d’Oedipe Roi, lorsque le héros abattu 
ajoute 4 ses épreuves et d’un geste libre, indépendant du vouloir 
des dieux, arrache au cadavre de Jocaste les épingles d’or qui 
retenaient sa robe, pour se les enfoncer sous les paupiéres. Oedipe 
décide d’habiter ce que les mortels appellent la nuit. Et cepen- 
dant, le roi de Thébes y voyait encore. Milton a mieux pénétré 
que tout autre la portée symbolique de ce geste, lorsque dans 
son «Paradis perdu» il s’écrie, a juste titre, qu’en refusant la lumiére 
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des simulacres, Oedipe se réfugie dans la pius lucide des clair- 
voyances, afin: ... that | may see and tell of things invisible to 
mortal sight. 


** * 


Vandercam a fermé les yeux sur le monde des apparences for- 
melles. C'est a partir d’un tel acte, l'un des gestes parmi les plus 
constructifs de la réflexion, que les arts plastiques ont été libérés 
du primitivisme qui les entravait. Ce ne fut qu’a partir de ce 
moment que les arts eurent accés a la révélation d’un monde 
d’énergies, d’un univers d’anti-matiére et dont la réalité derniére 
est apparue, sous divers aspects, aussi appréhensible que le 
monde des formes dont nous instruisent nos réactions sensorielles. 
La notion d’une semblable réalité n’a sans doute jamais été com- 
plétement perdue. Elle a été transmise de générations en géné- 
rations, par chainons successifs et a travers les Ages, de Giotto 
tout empétré qu’il fut par une imagerie qu’il ne parvint pas a 
supprimer en dépit de ses efforts de synthése poétique, de Bosch 
sous le couvert 4 peine voilé de son «Monde 4a l’envers», 4 Rem- 
brandt, encore, qui mit tout son savoir dans l’esprit dont les vibra- 
tions de ses clair-obscurs sont hantées, 4 quelques autres encore ! 
La musique et la poésie se réservérent presque toujours un do- 
maine dont les arts plastiques n’ont que récemment forcé les 
portes. Mais ceux des maitres d’autrefois qui eurent le sentiment 
d’entités formellies animées, n’eurent pas la force ou la maturité 
nécessaire pour dépouiller les apparences de leurs déguisements 
et ne purent éviter la condamnation ou les maintenait le souci de 
formes @ reproduire lisiblement, ne fut-ce qu’a titre de prétexte. 


Ce n’est pas seulement que I’art d’aujourd’hui transcende les 
apparences formelles et s’en passe comme par jeu. La libération 
opérée a |’endroit du monde sensoriel correspond trés exactement 
& une progression de la conscience humaine. Les arts plastiques 
ne sauraient plus dépendre d’un modéle dés I’instant qu’ils se 
voient capables de traiter d’une idée. Goethe ne fit-il pas part, 
au cours d’un entretien célébre avec Schiller, de la conception 
selon laquelle: Une idée est une force vivante et qui peut se voir 
avec les yeux de I'esprit? 


C'est grace a de telles découvertes que I’homme fut conduit au 
seuil d’un ordre ou le partage adéquat est établi entre une double 
conscience: le «conscience personnelle» (ou usuelle) et la «cons- 
cience pure». Le propre de cette derniére serait de dépasser les 
intentions immédiates de l’individu. Si les actes de peindre et de 
sculpter sont volontairement déplacés du centre mécanique de la 
conscience personnelie vers le centre énergétique de la cons- 
cience pure, I’ceil perd aussitét ses prérogatives limitées aux 
entités extérieures. || ne peut plus, cet ceil, que servir d’auxiliaire 
dans la création de I|’ceuvre elle-méme et son réle est comparable 
& celui que joue la main. La matérialisation de toute idée ainsi 
rendue sous forme d’un monument concret constitue un acte de 
création pure. L’ceuvre d’art ressort dés lors exclusivement d’une 
action de l’étre. Elle reléve directement du monde de l’esprit et 
dépend en conséquence d’une fécondation spirituelle. Participant 
d’un univers énergétique: de la part métaphysique atteignable 
par l’artiste, cette méme ceuvre d’art n’a plus besoin pour se faire 
connaitre que de son langage propre et promulgué de la maniére 
sensible choisie par son créateur. 


. - 


L’évolution de Vandercam sous la tutelle des idées est tracée avec 
minutie dans son ceuvre par une suite de relais correspondant aux 
démarches de son esprit. Il serait insuffisant d’étudier cette ceuvre 
et de ne s’en tenir qu’a de seules observations relatives aux qua- 
lités matérielles de sa peinture. L’ensemble de diagnostics sem- 
blables ne conduit pas au dela du fait que cette peinture trouve 
sa place dans le fichier de notre documentation. Mais il n’y aurait 
aucune raison de conclure que l’esprit dont cet art participe ait 
été du méme coup entrevu. 


La peinture de Vandercam constitue un tremplin pour une suite de 
plongées vers une région ov le phénomeéne de la création artis- 
tique @quivaut 4 une voie ouverte vers un état de connaissance. 
Le dépassement de la conscience par elle-méme constitue alors 
le terme des plus grandes aspirations auxquelles l'art puisse at- 
teindre. Les idées qui habitent l’espace-connaissance ou la qua- 
tri€me dimension vont, en s’actualisant dans le domaine tangible 
de l'art, au devant du spectateur et l’entraine 4 son tour a la 
traversée de cette zéne de lourdeur et de paralysie dont l’investit 
sa conscience individuelle. De confondu qu’il était avec les lois 
de la sensorialité, le spectateur échappe, a son tour et ne fut-ce 
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VANDERCAM: La Porte. Aodt 1959. Huile. 146 xX 114 cm. 
Bruxelles.) 


VANDERCAM: Signe ta vie. 1959. Huile. 146 x 114 cm 
(Collection privée, Bruxelles.) 
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VANDERCAM: Peinture. Septembre 1959. 146 x 114 cm. 


que partiellement, vers la réalité oW régne la conscience pure: au 
centre méme du monde des idées. 


Des artisans de l’art se trouvent de plus en plus qui haussent ainsi 
leur temps au dela de toutes limites atteintes précédemment. 
D’artisan qu’il était au service d’un art infirmé par ses horizons, 
artiste est devenu une sorte de transfuge sacré par les actions 
duquel de nouveaux oracles sont rendus. D’ow vient que par un 
certain art des écrans sont déchirés? D’ot vient qu’un certain art 
ouvre a la connaissance ce que pourtant il dissimule? D’ou vient 
que des accents tracés au pinceau s’avérent capables de faire 
avancer la conscience vers des régions auparavant insoupconnées 
et de se faire... entendre? La peinture contiendrait-elle parfois 
les résonnances d’un cri? Existerait-il un lieu métaphysique ou la 
fusion des genres est compléte et s’accorde dans I’Unité? Serait-il 
possible de «stabiliser» un son, de l’exprimer plastiquement, de le 
rendre visible? Serait-il possible, selon un processus inverse et 
partant d’une intensité de couleur, que l’expérience plastique 
autorise l’évocation d’un son? Sons et couleurs seraient alors deux 
manifestations, diversifiges dans le temps sensible, d’une seule et 
méme énergie. C’est ce que voulait Mallarmé. 


Mais alors vers quel point de secréte jonction entraine donc cette 
peinture capable d’autant suggérer? De quelles transcendances, 
de quelles transfigurations cet art ne serait-il pas capable? Est-il 
en mesure de voir et de parler: ... of things invisible to mortal 
sight? il y aurait un art qui trouverait accés 4 quelque privilege 
souverain et qui échapperait aux yeux de chaque jour. L’art parti- 
ciperait-il dans ses significations les plus réelles d’un systéme 
magique et qui, de plus, serait opératoire? Jouerait-il un drame 
sacré, cet art en relation étroite avec un mythe encore mystérieux, 
le mythe d’une énergie dont tout autour de nous ne serait que le 
simulacre dérisoire ? Le peintre en répondant a ces énigmes serait 
plus qu’un ouvrier de l'art, sans doute. Brancusi dut y songer 
lorsqu’il disait: Autrefois il y avait le roi, le prétre et I'artisan, 
aujourd'hui, l'artiste doit 6tre les trois a la fois. 


* * *& 


L’art non figuratif ne saurait en aucun cas constituer un acte d’anti- 
figuration. Cette opposition polémique serait indigne de l'art d’au- 
jourd’hui. Le probleme doit 6tre moins localisé qu’il le fut lors de 
‘apparition de la non figuration. Ii ne saurait étre question, en 
‘occurence, de contre action quelconque. L’art chinois n’est pas 
l'ennemi des arts précolombiens. Tout le probleme de l'art non 
figuratif réside dans l’avénement d’une ére différente de celles 
qui l’ont précédée. Cette ére est définitivement amorcée dont la 
courbe constante, inéluctable, fait partie de la succession des 
éternelies mythologies humaines. Ni la nature, ni les dieux, ni 
l'homme en tant que souverains du monde ne sont en cause sinon 
par leur essence commune 4 tous les trois a la fois. Et l'art figuratif 
n’était donc qu’un mal primitif et passager et dont il a été possible 
de guérir. Ce dernier apparait de plus en plus selon son véritable 
caractére: quasi ethnographique ou semblable @ la phase d’une 
histoire dont l’antiquité n’a que récemment pris fin! 


Il aura fallu des millénaires pour que des yeux s’ouvrent avec un 
regard tranquille sur ce monde des formes ou ne sont plus inscrits 
que les premiers chapitres d’une légende morte. II aura fallu quel- 
ques civilisations pour que soit retrouvée, comme par I’ceil inté- 
rieur d’Oedipe, la réalité d’un monde invisible. Seul l’esprit peut 
étre en mesure d’unir a la fois et la vue et l’oule dans une syn- 
thése parlante et comme certaine peinture non figurative en donne 
le temoignage. 


La, devant des toiles parmi d’autres et qui sont mesurées par 
points, devant des toiles faites pour étre exposées et qui se font 
encadrer autant par des lattes de bois que par les regards de la 
critique, il s’en trouve qui font part, en silence, des symphonies et 
des illuminations de la couleur dont le ciel de l’esprit est en tous 
sens sillonné. 


Et que l’on prenne cette peinture pour ce que l’on voudra, cela ne 
fera de toutes maniéres aucun mal 4a l’art lui-méme. L’idée entrevue 
avec les yeux que voulait Goethe n’en souffrira pas davantage, 
mais il semble bien qu’un autre art, et qui n’est que procédé et 
que mode et que jeu, en périra un jour. 


1000 Years of Chinese Painting at the Haus der Kunst, 
Munich 


Close to two hundred Chinese paintings, chiefly of the Sung, Yuan and Ming Dyn- 
asties, together with a selection of one hundred court robes, theatrical costumes, 
hangings and miscellaneous embroideries of the late Ming and Ching Dynasties 
have been assembled for this exhibition, which remains on view through Decem- 
ber 13th. The paintings come from leading museum and private collections in Europe 
and the United States, notably those of the Boston, Fogg, Cleveland, Cincinnati and 
Seattie Art Museums, the Art Institute of Chicago, the Rijksmuseum of Amsterdam, 
the Musée Guimet of Paris and the National Gallery of Canada in Ottawa. Private 
lenders include Frank Caro (successor of C.T. Loo, New York), C. A. Drenowatz of 
Zurich, Eli Lilly of Indianapolis, Lawrence Sickman of Kansas City, E. Preetorius of 
Munich, Dr. Franco Vannotti of Lugano, Wango Wéng of Scarsdale, New York, and 
many other noted collectors of Far Eastern art 


The robes and other embroidered textiles come from the William E. Colby Collection 
of the Minneapolis institute of Arts, whose Assistant Director, Merrill C. Rueppel 
has contributed a concise history of Chinese imperial and sacerdotal robes to the 
catalogue of the exhibition, together with lists and diagrams of the Buddhist and 
Taoist symbols with which such robes were ornamented. It must be added that the 
catalogue as a whole maintains the usual high standard of the Haus der Kunst, 
being profusely illustrated and annotated, with introductions by Roger H. Goepper 


and Sherman E. Lee . , 

ANONYMOUS SUNG MASTER: Streams and Mountains without End (deta 
For the photographs we have selected on this and the next two pages, our thanks North Sung, early 12th Century. Tusche on silk. 34.5 x 219 cm. (Collecti 
go to Director P. A. Ade and the Haus der Kunst Cleveland Museum of Art, Ohio.) 


MA LIN (style of): Wanderer at Twilight. Middle 13th Century. Tusche on silk. 23cm. high 
(Collection Museum of Fine Arts, Boston.) 
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Hu ‘ng Scene. Painted mussel shell. Late Chou, 3rd—4th Century, B.C. 
8 wide. (Collection Cleveland Museum of Art, Ohio. Gift of Harold 


T ark.) 


J CHIH: Herb Gatherer in the Mountains. Middle 16th Century. Tusche 
1. paper. 70.8 x 32.8cm. (Collection Dr. F. Vannotti, Lugano.) 


MEI CHING: Landscape. 17th Century. Tusche with touches of colour on 


paper. 28.5 x 44cm. (Collection Richard Hobart, Cambridge, Mass.) 


a 


TS’ AO CHIH-PO: Pavillion under old Firs. First half of 14th Century. Tusche 
on paper. 47.8 x 44.8cm. (Collection Musée Guimet, Paris. 


L! AN-CHUNG: Falcon and Pheasant. 1129. Tusche on silk. 25.5 x 30 cm. (Coil- 
ection Seattle Art Museum, Washington.) 
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WANG CHIU: Landscape (Bamboo by a Brook). Second half 18th Centur 
Tusche on paper. 35.5 x 28.5 cm. (Collection C. A. Drenowatz, Ziirich.) 


Above, LU WEI: Landscape. Late 17th or early 18th Century. Tusche on paper. 
25.1 X 17.8¢cm. (Collection Dr. F. Vannotti, Lugano.) 


Below, TAO-CHI: Lo-fou Mountain. Tusche and colour on paper. 24.5 X 17.3. cm. 
(Collection Museum fiir Ostasiatische Kunst, Cologne.) 
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KUO-HSI: Idyllic Place among Trees with View into the Distance. Middle 11th 
Century. Tusche on silk. 34.8 x 102cm. (Collection John M. Crawford, New York.) 


HSIAO YUEN TS’UNG: Boat Trip in the Anhui Mountains. Tusche on paper. 
20 x 19cm. (Collection Henri Vetch, Hongkong.) 
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London Letter 


Lawrence Alloway 


)DLER TO KLEE 


2 first exhibition of 20th century Swiss art to be seen in England, 
d at the Tate Gallery, demonstrated how little is known abroad 
out Swiss art. It is true that not all the artists included are 
sident in Switzerland, but their eligibility for the exhibition is 
questionable. As a sample of the art of Switzerland the selection 
d strengths and weaknesses. Admirable, for example, was the 
ict choice of Klee of the Berne period (rarely seen in England), 
late and massive, leaving the fragile and lyrical aspects of Klee 
an interesting selection of watercolours by the ‘third man’ of 
2e’s and Macke’s Tunisian visit, Louis Moilliet. I!l-judged, on the 
ver hand, was the inclusion of Varlin’s and Pellegrini’s light- 
sight society art, and of Erni’s and Wiemken’s heavy fantasy. 
ssing, unfortunately, were Richard Lohse (whose absence was 
iphatically not compensated for by the inclusion of Walter Bod- 
+r) and Robert Miiller (the scuptor resident like Valloton before 
n and like Alberto Giacometti in Paris). Nevertheless, the ex- 
dition was a powerful repudiation of the wrist-watch, cuckoo- 
»ck brand-image which has been attached to Switzerland, rather 
the way that fog and veteran cars spell England to many people. 
ith embarrassment one realised that in England we have no art- 
is the equal of Klee, Le Corbusier, Giacometti, or Max Bill. 


e exhibition was hung chronologically, and some notes on what 

terested one English visitor follow. The show began strongly 
with Hodler, with his creation of a monumental National art, figured 
in an imagery of craftsmen, apprentices, guilds, occupations. His 
late Alpine scenes—mountain ranges placed unexpectedly high or 
low to emphasize height—and his lake scenes—with the further 
shore stretched into rocky strata, are of great formal astringency. 
The all-over colour of Augusto Giacometti (see ART INTERNATIONAL 
\11/7) showed him to be a real, and not an opportunistically revived, 
ancestor of post-war art. A painting of 1907, ‘Fixed Stars’, with a 
glimmering tonally-close vision of poetic and astral subject-matter 
(like, say, early W. B. Yeats) led to the painterly abundance of 
‘Phantasy about a Potato-Blossom’ (1917), in which vegetal aspects 
of Art Nouveau become a blazing and tumultuous paint surface, 
without line, chiaroscuro, or objects. 


The discovery of the exhibition was Otto Meyer-Amden (1885— 
1933), already admired by the Swiss, but virtually unknown outside 
his native country. His patiently worked-on drawings and paintings, 
small, cramped, and fragmentary, evoke a touching psychological 
mood of odd delicacy and pain. On two main experiences, ‘weaver 
family life at Amden and a community of boys in the orphanage’, 
to quote Georg Schmidt's catalogue introduction, the artist based 
his world. On small, worn surfaces, which engross one like a peep- 
hole or crystal-ball, he depicts shadowy figures, embedded in 
groups, or in dense chiaroscuro, or in oddly possessive furniture. 
The figures are as tiny as mortals in a Gothic alterpiece and they 
never appear alone. They are incapable of commanding poses or 
resolute gestures. They are always dependent on each other, in 
units of the family or class-room. One of the weaver's family series 
shows a ‘Girl With Cups’ stacked in her hands, so that the separate 
cups form a perilous tower, the projecting handles of which tilt 
each storey. Meyer-Amden draws and paints people in the same 
way, indispensible to one another and yet with a kind of uncert- 
ainty about the permanence or strength of the association. In his 
orphanage drawings and paintings the figures are acquiescent 
members of protected groups. Even those drawings in which 
everybody is anonymised to a faceless (but non-robotic, non- 
Schlemmer-like) crowd, they seem held together by common rit- 
uals. Meyer-Amden evokes a kind of collectivity motivated by 


MAX BILL: Construction of 30 equal elements. 1938-39. Executed in stainless 
steel, 1959. 459 x 76 x 153 cm. 


MAX BILL: Six cells. 1959. Marble. 157 x 52 x 37 cm. 


MAX BILL: Monoangulated surface in space. 1957. 170 x 46 x 38 cm. 
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nervous and tender defences against loneliness. He catches the ee mci of th 
pale smudged orbs of boys’ heads, the pattern of heads like a a. m, the 

table covered with candle-flames, in highly simplified forms which 4 vironme 
turn out to be not pure form but tender traps for a lyrical, pathetic ture’, W 
vision of the docility caused by solitude. ; strialise 


Alberto Giacometti alone, of the later figurative artists, has an ne S forn 

imagery whose human resonance can stand beside Meyer-Amden’s pilin’s ut 

without seeming brash and obvious, with his amazing power of ps 2 Ba! 

turning Zeno-esque spatial paradoxes into aching psychological an 
e 
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; 
truths. The exhibition included, also, distinguished work by Sophie rt f 
Taeuber-Arp (her influential paintings of small, solid circles—some- . — | 
where between chips on a board and a control panel) and Max 
Bill, whose work has a dramatic and inventive power which too 
much discussion of his immaculate techniques can lead us to forget. 

3 geomet! 
MALEVICH . © lmppearir 
Cubism has been subject to various interpretations in the half- | 
century since it began. There is the classicising of the style, with 
Juan Gris as probably the central figure, in which it was linked 
with Piero della Francesca (as interpreted by Roberto Longhi) or 
Georges de la Tour (as presented by Hermann Voss). For example, 
J.T. Soby commented on the following observation by Voss about 
de la Tour that it had ‘a cubist ring’: “a conscious accentuation of 
straight lines, increasing the austerity of his composition... and a 
severe scale of colours”. Here cubism becomes Raphael without a 
the Virgin, Poussin without the Antique—the pure form behind ; . ah 
phenomena. Another aspect of cubist influence, no more sanctioned =! ye 
by the actual achievement of cubism than is the classicising inter- 
pretation, led to abstract art. Braque has remembered, “how many a dis 
times did we argue, Picasso and |, about the suppression of the a as rec 
subject”, only to conclude “that total indifference as to subject ; : 
would immediately have led to an incomplete form of art”. By an 
irony of art history, cubism, though anchored by its originators in ' Oe: : 
representation, had a potential for abstract art which other artists : -* ; einhar 
recognised and developed. ; orde 
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In fact, cubism’s most fruitful influence was on abstract art, not on 2 prber: 
the movement's faithful followers. Delaunay, Mondrian, and Male- | * apes 
vich were influenced by cubism, and all moved from it towards Ki » ppold 
abstraction. Cubism’s dialectic of pictorial structure and references er 

to the world was idealised or burned away. This process, so im- 
portant for modern art, can be seen clearly in Malevich, a magni- a otherw 
ficient group of whose paintings, drawings, and diagrams were eT ; ‘ a net ‘cle 
lately on view at the Whitechapel Art Gallery. Malevich's inter- a 
pretation of cubism is clearly stated in ‘Die gegenstandslose Welt’ ‘a 4 is conc 
his Bauhausbuch of 1927, in which he wrote that for Picasso “ob- . ‘Gn mi: ects of 
jective nature is only the starting point of the creation of new 4 Be “ ork in q 
form, so that the objects are hardly or not at all noticeable in the aid Se oe : erber dc 
painting’. By getting cubism wrong in his own way, Malevich pre- q ; tf. ionfidenc 
pared for his own ‘rediscovery of a pure art’ in about 1915, Supre- , i ... ve of w 
matism. Malevich’s own cubist period (1912—1914), according to z reatest | 
Camilla Gray’s revised dating—which makes the Whitechapel cat- Poot f persor 
alogue an indispensible document—is personal and brilliant. Some , : sceticisn 
of the paintings combine compact cubist structure with Futurist . lessor of 
impact-of-the-urban-milieu imagery, such as ‘Woman beside Advert- em tou 
isement Pillar’. In his remarkable cubist works the nests of hover- : pstifies | 
ing planes have been assigned firm, clear colour. Like paintings ed the 
done around 1913 by Picasso and Braque, the pictures are some- Photogra 
where between the full transparency of early, and the opaque flat Mere use 
planes of synthetic, cubism. ? : 9 horiz 


e Koon 


Malevich in his diagrams of art history used for teaching, some of ‘ ar becoi 
which were at Whitechapel, reveals what must be one of the first ; f obser\ 
of those brutal rewrites of history that abstract artists go in for to ut geor 
justify their own position. Moholy-Nagy, Dorner, Biederman, Pas- nown’ f 


more, have all rewritten history to make themselves the heirs of ejection 
the ages, the undisputed and rightful inheritors of history’s process. 918), we 
aves’— 


Malevich's Darwinism (the line of the fittest through Cézanne and 
cubism to abstract art, himself) had the function of sanctioning his mnly pe 
own activity, preventing him from recognising the strangeness, , cquires 
personal and arbitrary, of his art. Though Malevich had rid art of 5 undoul 
‘foreign bodies’ (that is to say, representations of objects), his morrov 
purified forms were still symbolic. He linked abstract art to human yeometry 
nature and to sociology, considering that Suprematism was a pro- amewo. 


JEANNERET (LE CORBUSIER): The Port of La Rochelle. 1919. Oil on canvas. : ona ICABIA 
104 x 81 cm. (Collection J). P. de Montmollin, Neuchatel.) , . ;, 

te Df the D 

. OTTO MEYER-AMDEN: Drawing Lesson. Crayon. 21.5 x 18 cm. d pate 

i] 


. MALEVICH: Room with writing Desk. 1912-14. Oil on canvas. 79.5 x 79.5 cm. Bo mple is 
(Collection Gemeente Museum, Amsterdam.) } “o> 
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ct of the industrial environment. ‘Untouched nature, life on the 
m, the provinces, the town, heavy industry, all make different 
vironments’, each with ‘a definite artistic culture’. A ‘new human 
ture’, which was not materialistic, would emerge from the in- 
strialised city. Thus Suprematist geometry was neither Platonic 
i, a form of reasonable picture-engineering (Malevich opposed 
tlin’s utilitarian programme for constructivism, for example). It 
ins a Bardic and irrational activity, ‘the new signs of my inner 
ovemeni as Malevich wrote: an activity mysteriously condensing 

’ e spirit of history. 
; cliché of abstract art theory, which sometimes bobs happily on 
e surfa: 2 of criticism and sometimes lurks covertly beneath more 
| putable ideas, has been given classical expression as follows: 
sainting showed two strains. One was intellectual, using 


e nev 
sometr' al forms, stemming from Cézanne and the cubists, and 
ppearir in Suprematism and constructivism. The other, emotional, 


sed so’ organic shapes’, etc. Thus Suprematism, because of its 
Meometr is identified with rationality and the classic. In fact, 
weve: Malevich emphasized that ‘feeling is the decisive factor’ 
his us of the square. The square was thoroughly symbolic to 
, alevic! as were its derivative elements, including the cross, with 
Hs irred ble mystic overtones. Between the wars geometry and 
athem <s together acquired in abstract art theory the status of 
lgymbol clarity and order. However, it is no longer possible to 
pt wor! uch as Malevich's in this kind of framework. The general 
vision ‘ values and ideas about art which took place in the ‘40s 
d ‘50s »moved abstract art from its rationalising framework and 
ft it al .e, as mysterious as any other art, though not more so. 


a dis: ssion at Studio 35 in New York the following exchange 
as recc Jed: 
e Koor. g: | consider all painting free. As far as | am concerned 
eometr shapes are not necessarily clear... 
einharc An emphasis on geometry is an emphasis on the ‘known’, 
orde and knowledge. 
prber: »Vhy is geometry more clear than the use of swirling 
apes...? 
ppold: [his means that a rectangle is unclear? 


e Kooning: Yes. 
otherwell: Lippold resents the implication that a geometric form 
not ‘clear’. 


is concept of ‘unclear’ geometry is certainly applicable to as- 
ects of mid-century American painting. Faced with Malevich's 
ork in quantity for the first time, one realises that the De Kooning- 
erber doubts are more generally useful than the Reinhardt-Lippold 
nfidence in fixed and ‘intellectual’ geometry. Malevich’s crosses, 
ve of which were at Whitechapel, though stripped down to the 

Greatest simplicity, are not thereby purified of meaning or drained 

ef personal sensibility. On the contrary the emotional force of his 
sceticism (especially when viewed chronologically as the suc- 
essor of Malevich’s Slav Revival and of Futurist styles—both of 
em tough and exuberant) is very strong. Suprematist geometry 
pstifies to the truth of that statement in which Malevich emphas- 
ed the role of ‘feeling’. 


hotegraphs of planes in flight and photographs taken from planes 
ere used by Malevich as analogues of Suprematist form, free of 
e horizon, capable of movement in a new dimension. (The Futuris? 
ar becomes the Suprematist plane, though with Futurism’s wealth 
f observed concrete detail abstracted to a pitch of ‘pure’ feeling.) 
ut geometry, whatever it may be connected with, is not the 
nown’ for Malevich but an ‘unknown’, a form tangled with history, 
jection, and autobiography. In the White on White series (1917— 
918), weightless, phantasmal symbols—a cross, oblique lines, ‘sound 
aves’\—though barely differentiated from the white ground, sol- 
mnly persist through the plain shining surface, so that whiteness 
cquires not the values of hygiene but of a strange radiance. This 
undoubtedly geometry as personal signs, as mystery, and not as 
lomorrow’s bathroom or as platonic archetypes. It is ‘unclear’ 
peometry, scattered by a painter's imagination, free of a theoretical 
ramework, enmeshed in personal feeling and decisions. 


HCABIA 


Df the Dada personalities Duchamp and Picabia are the two who 
till count, being unsettling in a way that Kurt Schwitters, for ex- 
mple is not: the man is, obviously, an artist. And of the pair it is 


MALEVICH: Broad White Cross on Grey, 1916-18. Oil on canvas. 
88 x 68'/2 cm. (Collection Gemeente Museum, Amsterdam.) 


MALEVICH: Large Thick Cross on White. After 1914. Oil on canvas. 84 x 69.5 cm. 
(Collection Gemeente Museum, Amsterdam.) 
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Duchamp rather than Picabia who has been nominated as Mr. Dada, 
the most amusing, the most profound. Georges Hugnet, for one, 
commented: ‘Picabia, even if he never went so far as Duchamp, 
began to attack and undermine art.’ Robert Lebel, the author of a 
new book on Duchamp, has recorded his belief that by giving art 
up after showing a tremendous talent for it, Duchamp made fools 
of the men who went on painting. However, this comes rather 
poorly after the experiences of, say, Dubuffet and Giacometti, both 
of whom might have given art up, and did not. One’s respect is 
for artists who recognise their activity as absurd and continue in 
it, not for those who get out, no matter how winningly they exit. 
Despite the detachment Duchamp demonstrated towards art, he 
returns continually to his oeuvre with fastidious acts of promotion— 
a luxury edition, or enigmatic but quotable remarks. An aspect of 
Duchamp’s personality has emerged which probably charms more 
pecple than it disappoints. Duchamp is a Dandy, and the Dandy, 
because of his irony and his core of disdain, cannot lose. He is 
secluded within a series of protective, ironic screens. Duchamp 
has withdrawn to the Baudelairean distance of the Dandy, indif- 
ferent to the pressures of ‘the mob’ and immune to the attrition of 
professionals in his field—those ‘trademen’. Duchamp’s attack on 
art, therefore, was played safe, from a position protected by in- 
telligence, refinement, and undoubted ability. London’s first Picabia 
exhibition (Matthiessen Gallery) made it clear, however, that this 
artist raised questions about art and anti-art which Duchamp, re- 
taining an aristocratic nicety in his gestures, failed to touch. 


When Picabia takes Cubism literally and makes the multiple view- 
point a device for inventing many-eyed ladies (as he did in the 
‘20s), is he just getting it all wrong, or is he making an exuberant 
and extraverted play with cubism? Later in the ‘20s he painted 
large transparent Neo-Romantic heads in which ‘classical’ line is 
strangely combined with photo-montage arrays of a Cocteau-ish 
iconography of ‘the Poet’, dreaming eyes, hands, and feathery 
foliage. When this sentimental imagery, however, is painted with 
Picabia’s blunt, straightforward energy, the result is somewhere 
between Neo-Romanticism and a commentary on Neo-Romanticism. 
This work was done ten years after the sardonic and economical 
Dada period with, for example, its object-portraits (sparkplug 

American girl). The Matthiesen catalogue observes baldly: ‘1921: 
moves away from Dadaism.’ However, can one be sure that Pi- 
cabia’s version of Neo-Romanticism is non-Dada? Inthe Dada period 
he was given to quotation and imitation of other artists’ works. 
For example, the wheel of Duchamp’s ‘Coffee Grinder’ is still turn- 
ing in Picabia’s ‘Volant qui regularise le mouvement de la machine’, 
1917-18. This is basically the odd compound of imitation and 
parcdy, of accepting influences and caricaturing them, which char- 
acterises his Neo-Romanticism. As so often in Picabia, it is hard to 
decide whether we are looking at a botched imitation, a brutal 
parody, or a subtle imagination which operates in a personal terri- 
tory between loyal copying and ironic parody. The oil paintings 
are done with a haste which is miles away from belle peinture, or 
else finished with a patience that lands up with dead, inert sur- 
faces. All this is, in its way, as deadly a criticism of traditional 
facture as Duchamp’s large glass, for though in the glass Duchamp 
did away with traditional materials he used his unconventional 
ones with a fastidiousness and deftness not alien to the country- 
man of, say, Paul Valery (whose M. Teste is most Duchampesque). 


The contrast of Picabia’s pre-cubist paintings (Impressionism, 1905 
to 1908; post-impressionism, 1909—1911) gives one clue to the later 
awkwardness. The impressionist oils are able and routine appli- 
cations of what he had learned from Monet and Pissarro, convent- 
ionally handsome. The post-impressionist pictures, however, are, in 
a way, like the original public reaction to Gauguin and Cézanne. 
All the public saw at first was coarse colour and unnatural flatness, 
which about describes Picabia’s steam-rollered post-impressionist 
landscapes. Without analytical gifts or inclinations, Picabia reacted 
to the top, the skin, of modern art; not to its means, its internal 
strategies, its reasons, but to its face, the look of the painted 
image, which hé took literally. As a result of believing what he 
saw around him, without bothering about esthetics or intention, he 
gave naive but tough form to current artistic interests—the woman- 
machine relationships of Dada, post-cubist women with too many 
eyes, the floating heads of Neo-Romanticism. At a time when what 
seems no longer Dada about Duchamp is precisely his refinement 
and luxurious ironies, Picabia’s work acquires a new vigour. It is 
direct, corny, obvious, and poised in a problematic embrace—lethal 
or seminal?—with modern art. 
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PICABIA: Question et réponse. 1946-50. Oil on cardboard. 100 x 80 cm. 


PICABIA: Volant qui régularise le mouvement de la machine. 1917-18. Oil on car: 
47 cm. (Collection Madame Simone Collinet, Paris.) 


oaId 4 


Bernard Childs 


un langage de notre temps 


Pierre Restany 


The Dragon’s Tracks. 1956. Oil on canvas. 82 X 193 cm. 


Bernard Childs est l'une des personnalités marginales les plus 
secrétes et les plus troublantes de l’école de Paris. De toute la 
colonie américaine il est certainement I’artiste le plus isolé et le 
plus solitaire. Son ceuvre, rarement exposée, bien connue surtout 
des amateurs et des amis fidéles, fera l'objet en novembre d’une 
importante anthologie au Stedelijk Museum d’Amsterdam. II sera 
donné pour la premiére fois au public européen d’en apprécier la 
cohérence évolutive et la profonde originalité. 


Né en 1910 4 New-York, Childs passera d’abord par une premiére 
période d’études et de recherches, a l'Université de Pennsylvanie, 
puis dans I’atelier du peintre grec Kimon Nikolaidés. Mais sa car- 
riére picturale sera pratiquement interrompue par la guerre et une 
succession d’événements personnels qui en sont les conséquences 
directes ou indirectes. C’est en 1947 qu’il se remettra au travail, au 
contact d’abord d’Amédée Ozenfant. Aprés une série d’expériences 
en Amérique (ot il enseigna notamment dans une école d'art) et 
un séjour en Italie, il s’établit définitivement a Paris en 1952. 


Contrairement a la loi générale, Childs a parcouru successivement 
— et non simultanément dans le temps — les diverses étapes de 
sa formation artistique et de son accomplissement humain. L’artiste 
qui vient s‘établir définitivement 4 Paris en 1952 est un homme 
mar, «formé» intellectuellement, ou plus précisément rétabli et 
rénové. C’est le convalescent d’une longue maladie, un homme qui 
2 surmonté le plus profond des doutes sur lui-méme. Sar de cette 
/ictoire sur soi, affermi par cette assurance psychologique, il se 
consacrera tout entier 4 son art. Le titre de sa premiére toile 
2xécutée a Paris a cette Epoque est explicite: «Armistice». Armis- 
ice avec soi-méme, paix de l’esprit retrouvée. Cet équilibre fonda- 
nental de la vie intérieure est une donnée psychologique essen- 
ielle pour la compréhension de I’ceuvre de Childs. Elle en éclaire 


Portrait of Pierre Restany. 1959. Oil on canvas. 84 x 48 cm. 


la physionomie originale sous son vrai jour. Elle en explique les 
caractéristiques principales, faible abondance quantitative et haute 
tenue constante. L’artiste crée sous l’emprise de la plus absolue 
nécessité, il ignore les doutes ou les repentirs, il obéit a I’irré- 
fragable impulsion de son étre. Ce dynamisme organique, cette 
profonde cohérence de la pensée créatrice, cette intime certitude 
sont au coeur d’une ceuvre qui méconnait les irrégularités du geste 
sans retenue et des passions sans frein. 


ll n'y a chez Childs aucun décalage entre la sensation originelle 
et sa transcription plastique. L’ceuvre nait toujours d’une émotion 
primaire localisée dans le temps et dans l’espace. L’auteur demeure 


Beachhead. 1957. Oil on canvas. 105 x 190 cm. 


Imagi. 1957. Oil on canvas. 89 X 130 cm. 


jusqu’au bout fidéle 4 la logique interne de |’émotion originale: 
d’ou ce sentiment d’intérieure nécessité que nous éprouvons a la 
lecture de ses toiles. 


Jusqu’en 1954 la distribution de la lumiére et l’analyse correspon- 
dante de l’espace pictural ont été les problémes essentiels de 
cette démarche. Le réle joué par la couleur est primordial. Fidéle 
aux données affectives de son instinct créateur, l’artiste est natu- 
rellement rebelle a la stridence et a l’exaltation chromatique. II 
manie les tons sourds et les valeurs voilées, liés par de trés 
exactes gradations et de subtiles harmonies. La distribution de la 
lumiére obéit trés strictement aux exigences d’une vision trés 
analytique de l’espace. 


La plupart des toiles de cette @poque sont empreintes d’un post- 
Cézannisme évident. La référence a l’'auteur des Rochers de Bibé- 
mus ou de la Montagne Ste-Victoire n'est pas fortuite: on retrouve 
alors dans le traitement childien de l’étendue picturale un parti- 
pris constant d’analyse prismatique et de schématisation. Cette 
analyse prismatique de l’espace en demi-teintes (Jupiter in the 
Bullrushes, La Belle Dame avec Merci — 1952) constitue le point 
de départ d’une évolution qui dés 1953 tendra vers un climat de 
synthése. Cette tendance au synthétisme se manifeste en 1953 (Le 
fond du miroir, Notre Dame de la Mer) et ira croissant en paralléle 
avec l’apparition et le développement d’éléments linéaires purs. 
L’ceuvre la plus remarquable de cette époque, Startime, est trés 
significative de ce traitement de l’espace étroitement lié 4 une 
trés précise organisation chromatique. La distribution de la lumiére 
y est rigoureusement dialectique, l'espace étant suscité par l’oppo- 
sition de deux champs. La verticaliteé du rythme d’ensemble est 
barrée d’un volute horizontal. A partir de deux centres de rayonne- 
ment situés dans la partie supérieure du tableau, les rayons 
lumineux s’organisent en deux réseaux dialectiques: c’est a la fois 
le jour et la nuit, Startime, ce moment avant l’aube, sur la mer, ou 
la nuit n’a pas encore fini de mourir ni le jour de naitre, et ou les 
étoiles scintillent d’un ultime éclat, leur chant du cygne. 


Aprés son exposition 4 la Galerie Breteau en juin 1953, Childs 
reviendra a l’anecdote, cédant de plus en plus au discours linéaire. 
Cette période de transition est importante sur le plan de la mor- 
phologie personnelle de l’auteur. Certaines toiles en effet cons- 
tituent par anticipation une sorte de répertoire de formes d’ou 
‘auteur tirera plus tard les éléments de vocabulaire nécessaires a 
la poursuite de sa démarche. 


Une ceuvre comme «Elle» est trés significative de cette introduc- 
tion d’éléments visuellement reconnaissables: elle est constituée 
d'une série de gestes linéaires, anthropomorphiques au 2° degré. 
Le geste y est pris 4 son début de signification anatomique. Le 
trait jaillit ainsi, sans se fixer ou se refermer sur une forme définie. 
A l'orée de la forme, il les contient toutes: telle ligne d’épaule, 
ainsi jaillissante, contient toutes les épaules... Cette toile qui en 
1953 paraissait étrangement en marge de la démarche childienne 
explique aujourd’hui et justifie une récente série de portraits 
psychologiques réalisée par l’auteur. 
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Mais ce sont les*problémes causés par Il’importance croissante dy 
graphisme qui constituent la charniére des recherches de cette 
époque. Le peintre utilise le graphisme par un profond souci ‘ie 
vocabulaire. Il cherche a définir des «formes originales», c'est a- 
dire appartenant a4 son propre réalisme intérieur. Mais il ne renon-e 
pas pour autant a ses préoccupations d’intégration spatiale. | 25 
formes ainsi définies ne doivent pas «surgir» de l’espace pictu-al 
(donc en sortir), mais s’'y intégrer. La poursuite de ce parti-p is 
antinomique s’accompagne également d’une hausse dans les tc 1s 
du registre chromatique. «Gestation» (fin 1953) illustre bien ce e 
poussée vers l’aigu dans tous les sens. 


Mais la tentative était prématurée: a partir de 1954, Childs -e 
tourne résolument vers la calligraphie, refusant provisoirement e 
poursuivre un effort de synthése entre des éléments encore i: 3- 
conciliables. Childs donc décide d’exploiter au maximum les + 3- 
sources du trait, opérant ainsi un choix volontaire et, dans i e 
certaine mesure, limitatif. A cette attitude correspond égalem: it 
toute une série d’expériences techniques. Le discours linéaire — ;t 
approfondi dans une série de dessins a l’encre de Chine. | s 
premiéres toiles calligraphiques nécessitent l'emploi d’instrume_ s 
divers et notamment du pinceau de feutre. En paralléle, l’aute ir 
poursuit des expériences de gravure et d’impression directes. 


De 1954 a 1956, le signe de Childs @voluera assez rapidement. | 
s‘énonce d’abord par un pizzicato de traits brefs, a répartiti 1 
variable, soit concentrée, soit diluée, mais toujours trés dynamiqi 
Peu nombreux au début, ces signes bacillaires se groupent + 
s’ordonnent ensuite en masses noires, qui tantét éclatent, et tant 
surgissent en relative épaisseur. Childs ira trés loin dans I’expl: 
tation et l'étude du signe calligraphique, allant jusqu’a renoncer 3 
la couleur pour Il’usage exclusif du noir et du blanc. Mais cet: > 
attitude-limite n’était que temporaire, Childs étant trop préoccur > 
de «l'inscription» de son graphisme dans Il’espace: jamais I’auteu , 
méme au plus fort de ses recherches calligraphiques n’a considére 
le graphisme comme une écriture, mais comme une trame cursive, 
définissant des zones de densité spatiales. Et voila pourquo 
méme si les ceuvres en noir et blanc sont prédominantes, cette 
période n’en a pas moins été marquée par toute une série de 
recherches chromatiques basées sur l’emploi des couleurs métai- 
lisées fabriquées par l’auteur lui-méme a partir de poudres métal- 
liques (Passage du Soleil, La Blonde — 1955). 


The Last Bull. 1958. Oil on canvas. 146 X 114 cm. 


Le traitement de l’espace en densité se précise peu a peu (Les 
Diat “liques, Portents — fin 1955) au fur et 4 mesure que se déve- 
loppe la période calligraphique. Childs tirera la legon de cette 
expérience dans une toile intitulée «Les Traces du Dragon» (1956), 
vaste composition en blanc et noir ou le fusain est directement 
fixe sur la toile au moyen d’un glacis. Le geste calligraphique y 
prend une remarquable ampleur et les dégradés du noir, en accu- 
sant la profondeur du champ, y soulignent les prémisses d’une 
nouvelle mobilité de l’espace. 


C'est en atteignant a cette spatialité nouvelle que Childs a résolu 
a »artir de 1957 l’antinomie du signe et de la couleur. Désormais, 
di-cours linéaire et effets chromatiques se combinent en alter- 
ne ce, selon les impulsions affectives de l’auteur. Peu a peu se 
dé jage, surtout dans la remarquable série de toiles éxécutées en 
16 3 a la suite d’un voyage en Espagne et inspirées par le theme 
ce tral de la corrida, une nouvelle dimension lyrique qui colore 
et anime étrangement le climat d’une synthése plastique enfin 
ai 2inte. Childs est maintenant en possession d’un vocabulaire 

cis et subtil, aigu et secret, capable de se hausser a tous les 
re istres, d’enténébrer la passion ou d’illuminer le néant de |’Etre 
a: souffle de la Mort. De ces compositions de lumiére et de sang 
(L .ppel, l’Estocade, le Dernier Taureau), Childs a su dégager la 
fr s;que affective d’une vie intérieure ardente et secréte dans sa 
fc ze d’équilibre. 


S: formes diluées, au terme d’un long processus d’intégration 
s; tiale, sont issues d’une sémantique personnelle tributaire d’une 
v. affective puissante et riche. Cette ambiance de mystére et de 
si nce, rebelle aux effets faciles, aux excés de ton et a l’éxubé- 
re ce du geste, ne paraitra «littéraire» qu’a ceux qui, incapables 
d. saisir directement les valeurs purement plastiques, les sou- 
m ttent d’emblée au prisme de I’analyse intellectuelle. L’ceuvre de 
C: Ids est aussi éloignée du surréalisme abstrait que de I’action 
p< nting. Cet américain de Paris n’est ni littéraire ni gestuel. Son 
im sgination est avant tout sensuelle, l’emotion détermine en lui 
le olus inexorable des processus logiques de création. Le prestige 
de la facture est également primordial a ses yeux. L’artiste est un 
re:narquable artisan qui a mis au point toute une série de tech- 
nigues nouvelles, dont un mode de traitement particulier de la 
ciie sur papier et la fabrication d’un medium extrémement léger 
et résistant, permettant de traiter I’huile en couches pelliculaires et 
sans @paisseur. 


Ce parisien de l’école de Paris pratique une peinture plate, aux 
profeondeurs voilées et aux dissonances subtiles. Ni l’art brut, ni le 
tachisme des hautes pates ne I’ont influencé. Il a le culte de 
l'ceuvre d’art et de sa conservation, de la peinture bien faite et 
qui vieillit bien. Ses gravures sont des chefs-d’ceuvre de précision 
et d’habileté. Par son refus des apparences extérieures de la 
révolte et du langage expressionnistes, Childs est trés loin du 
style «d’action» pratiqué couramment a New-York. Ses préoccu- 
pations fonciérement plastiques, sa sensualité immédiate et pri- 
maire I’'éloignent tout autant des ambiances symbolistes du surréa- 
lisme abstrait pratiqué par les suiveurs d’Arshile Gorky. Trop 
sensible aux dangers de sclérose et de fonctionnalisation de tous 
les vocabulaires établis, il a renoncé a la peinture du signe qu’il 
a pratiqué avec beaucoup de lucidité, de bonheur et une évidente 
maitrise, durant trois ans. La subtilité de ses effets de couleur et 
son impeccable technique «plate» l’inscrivent en faux contre tous 
les dérivés directs ou indirects de I’art brut ou du tachisme euro- 
péen. 


Childs poursuit tenacement, dans le silence, une aventure person- 
nelle et originale. C’est un homme libéré, libre, qui n’a nul besoin 
de hurler ses affirmations ou de les travestir pour se convaincre 
de l’authenticité de ses gestes. 


Paris lui a apporté toutes les habitudes (bonnes ou mauvaises) 
d'une longue tradition. Il a puisé dans cet acquit culturel et tech- 
nique tout juste assez pour demeurer lui-méme en s’enrichissant 
du legs de l'histoire. Son langage sans étiquette est un langage 
de notre temps. 


Novello from Don Quixote. 1958. Copper power-drypoint colour engraving. 
39 X 30 cm. 


Ebb Tide. 1959. Wax on paper. 50 x 65 cm. 


Moonfall. 1959. Oil on canvas. 89 X 130 cm. 
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FROM EXHIBITIONS 


1. Tellem statuette with one arm raised. Ganda region. 48 cm. high. (Hanover Gallery, London.) 
2. CALVIN ALBERT: Sculptor’s Landscape. 1957. 23'/2 inches high. (The Stable Gallery, New York.) 
3. TOKO SHINODA: La source. (Palais des Beaux-Arts, Galerie Aujourd’hui, Brussels.) 


4. Primitive wood sculpture from Formosa. Pywan tribe. (Delacorte Gallery, New York.) 


5. LIPCHITZ: Les Artichaux. 1958. Bronze. (Fine Arts Associates, New York.) 


6. ELISABETH FRINK: Bird Man |. 1958. Bronze. 21 inches high. (Bertha Schaefer Gallery, New York.) 


7. HAJEK: Sculpture 124. 1959. Bronze. 41 X 37 x 18 cm. (Galerie Van de Loo, Munich.) 
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HERE AND THERE 


MAX ERNST: Coquilles. 1928. Oil on canvas. 45'/: x 35 inches. (Sidney Janis Gallery, New York.) 


_ BALCOMB GREENE: Maternity. 1957-59. Oil on canvas. 58 X 45 in. (Bertha Schaefer Gallery, New York.) 
ABOR PETERDI: Wings over the Ocean. 1958. Etching. (Grace Borgenicht Gallery, New York.) 
F2ANK STELLA: Painting. 1959. (Leo Castelli, New York.) 
'ERRAKOS: Three red round, No. Vill. (Ruth White Gallery, New York.) 
ON GOLUB: Colossal Heads. 1959. Oil on canvas. 79 X 133 in. (Allan Frumkin Gallery, New York.) 


SPER JOHNS: Black Target. 1959. Encaustic and collage on canvas. 54 x 54 inches. 
eo Castelli, New York.) 


ANZ FEDIER: Painting. 1958. Oil on canvas. 195 X 200 cm. (Kunstverein fiir die Rheinlande und 


estfalen, Diisseldorf Kunsthalle.) 


3GER JORN: Herzogstand. 1959. (Galerie Van de Loo, Munich.) 


The Italian Futurists at the Kunstmuseum, 
Winterthur 


. BALLA: Mercurio passa davanti al sole. 1914. Tempera on paper. 120 x 
100 cm. (Collection G. Mattioli, Milan.) 

. CARRA: Manifestazione interventista. 1914. Collage and gouache on 
card. 38.5 x 30cm. (Collection G. Mattioli, Milan.) 

. BOCCIONI: Sviluppo di una bottiglia nello spazio. 1912. Bronze. 30 cm. 
high. (Collection Kunsthaus, Zurich.) 
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. SEVERINI: Danzatrice. 1912. Oil and sequins on paper. 50 x 35 cm. Coll- 
ection |. Zanda, Rome.) 

. RUSSOLO: Rivolta. 1912(?7). Oil on canvas. 150 x 230 cm. (Collection 
Municipal Museum, The Hague.) 
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Sculpture by Painters at the Charles E. Slatkin 
Galleries, New York 


DEGAS: Seated Woman drying her left side. Bronze, with Hébrard 
stamp. 133/4 inches high. 


?. DE LA FRESNAYE: Cubist Woman. Bronze. 
*. BONNARD: Park Circle (detail). Plaster. 


DERAIN: Study of a Head. Bronze. 73/4 inches high. 


. HULTBERG: Sunken Ship. 1958. Oil on canvas. 40 x 50 inches 
(Martha Jackson Gallery, New York.) 


. MATHIEU: A view of the artist's exhibition at the Galleria 
del Cavallino, Venice, October 1959. 


DELVAUX: Les Nymphes des Eaux. 1938. Oil on canvas. 52 x 
60 inches. (Collection Casino de Knokke-le Zoute, Belgium 
shown at the Staempfli Gallery, New York.) 


DELVAUX: Le Vicinal. 1959. Oil on convas. 48 X 68 inches 
(Staempfli Gallery, New York.) 


SCHIELE: A painting shown at the E. & A. Silberman 
Galleries, New York. 
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BRATBY: Girl in Armchair. 1959. Oil. (Zwemmer Gallery, London.) 


FRANCKEN: Maienthe and Couple. 1959. Oil. 
162 xX 130 cm. (Drian Gallery, London.) 


CARONE: Untitled. 1959. Oil. 80 x 67'/2 inches. 


HIQUILY: L’homme qui marche. 1958. Forged iron 
(Staempfli Gallery, New York.) 


65 cm. high. (The Contemporaries, New York.) 
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TAMAYO. Oil on canvas. (Knoedier, New York.) 
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EMIL SCHUMACHER: Falladir. Oil on canvas 
56 x 38cm. (Kootz Gallery, New York.) 


BORIS LURIE: Painting. (In the exhibition, ‘Tenth 
Street’’, at the Contemporary Arts Museum, Houston.) 


KURT LEWY: KL No. 20. 1953. Oil. 18 X 13 inches. 
Below, RHYS CAPARN: A Stand of Trees in Snow. 1956. 
Bronze. 23'/: X 21'/2 X 9 inches. (Both, the Meltzer 
Gallery, New York.) 


DERAIN: Still Life. Oil. 24 x 20 inches. (Main Street 
Gallery, Chicago.) 


HERBERT FERBER: No.1, 1959. Oil on canvas. 68 x 89 REGINALD POLLACK: Pink Wall. 1959. 81 x 100 cm 
inches. (André Emmerich Gallery, New York.) (Peridot Gallery, New York.) 
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ELLSWORTH KELLY: Painting. 1959. 47 x 100 inches 
(Betty Parsons, New York.) 


JIM Y ERNST: Mural for the Continental National Bank, Lincoln, Nebraska 


1956. 


Htzer KERG: Peinture Tactiliste. (Galerie Bellechasse, Paris.) 


ACHT: Touch |. Oil on canvas. (Galerie Facchetti, Paris.) 


\ 83GINIA BANKS: Fruit and Trampled Grass. Collage of cut film and NEGRET: South-West Masque No. |. 1959. Painted aluminium. 73'/: x 45 x 
latins. 19 X 26 inches. (Grand Central Moderns, New York.) 6 inches. (David Herbert Gallery, New York.) 


ANDRE RACZ: Rhododendrons. Quill drawing. 36 % 
inches. (Ruth White Gallery, New York.) 


A view of the Birch Gallery, Copenhagen, with paintings by the Danish 
pioneer surrealist, Wilhelm Freddie. Freddie’s unconventional ideas of 
hanging (on the floor, from the ceiling, projecting from the walis) as 
well as his use of aromatic oils in his painting are all part of a strategy 
for submerging the spectator more fully in the artist's “other world. 
Danes responded to the experiment vociferously, according to our cor- 
respondent Steen Colding 


MOTHERWELL: An Ungainly Figure. 1959. Oil on can 
vas. 175 X 216 cm. 


RIOPELLE: Composition. 1952. Oil on canvas. 
114 x 195 cm 


DE STAEL: Porte sans porte. 1946. Oil on canvas. 189 x 93 cm. (Galerie 
Beyeler, Bale—together with the three paintings reproduced on the right.) TOBEY: Suburban Hill. 1957. Sumi 


54 x 75 cm. 
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1. HEGEDUSIC: Les gardes du camp en 1942. 1957. Oil-tempera 


on canvas. 114 xX 130 cm. (Collection Municipal Gallery of 
Contemporary Art, Zagreb; shown at the Palais des Beaux- 
Arts, Brussels.) 


2. GENERALIC: Fire. 1953. Oil. 42 x 55cm. (Collection O. Bihalji- 


Merin, Belgrade; shown at the Palais des Beaux-Arts, 
Brussels.) 


3. SCHWITTERS: Das Haarnabelbild (with inscription, ‘‘Merz- 


bild 21; Merz ist nicht Dada’’). 1920. 355/« X 28'/2 inches. 
(Lord’s Gallery, London.) 


4. RAUSCHENBERG: Inlet. 1959. Combine-painting with heron 


84 x 48 inches. (Leo Castelli, New York.) 


. RONALD: Olympia. Diptych, 60 x 90 inches. (Kootz Gallery, 


New York.) 


. ACHT: Gouache. 1959. (Galerie d'Art Moderne, Bale.) 


. ROBERT ANDREW PARKER: Los Caprichos. Watercolour. (Coll- 


ection Mr. and Mrs. Morton Parnes; shown at Roko Gallery, 
New York.) 


. ALCOPLEY: Painting. 1958-59. (Dzian Gallery, London—see 
review by Lawrence Alloway, ART INTERNATIONAL, II/1/8.) 


AUCTIONS 


SOTHEBY'S, London 


October 15, 1959. English Pottery and 
Porcelain. 


Large “Portobello” Tankard and Cover, with 
the arms of George Il. £780 


October 19, 1959. A selection from the Lib- 
rary of the Society of Writers to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Signet. Books on natural history and 
allied subjects. 


AUDUBON: “The 8Sirds of America”. 4 Vol. 
in 8435 plates containing more than a 
thousand life-sized figures engraved in 
aquatint and coloured by hand. Large atlas 
folio 940 < 632 mm. London, 1827-38. £13,000 


Challenger Voyage. Report on the scien- 
tific results of the voyage of H. M. S. Chall- 
enger during the years 1873—1876. £850 


October 20, 1959. Angling Books. 


Berners (Dame Juliana) This Present Boke 
Shewyth the Manere of Haukynge and 
Huntynge (and Fysshynge with an Angle). 
sm. folio (263 * 192 mm.) Emprynted at 
Westmestre by Wynkyn de Woode, 1496. 

£3300 
Oppianus. Halieutica (in the Latin trans- 
lation of Laurentius Lippius). sm. 4to. Colle 
di Vaidelsa, Bonus Gallus, 12 September, 
1478. £1700 


October 26,1959. Printed Books, Autograph 
Letters, Literary Manuscripts and Historical 
Documents. 


PEDRO MACHUCA: The Deposition from the Cross. Panel. 50 x 56 inches. 
At Sotheby & Co., London. 


SHAKESPEARE: Comedies, Histories, and 
Tragedies. Published according to the true 
original copies. Folio. Isaac Jaggard and 
Ed. Blount, 1623. £1300 


NAPOLEON | (Emperor): Mémoires sur la 
Campagne d’Egypte. The original manu- 
script written on St. Helena by Count Ber- 
trand, at Napoleon’s dictation. Folio, 350 pp. 

£2800 
CHARLES LAMB: The Autograph Manuscript 
of his Essay “The Praise of Chimney- 
Sweepers: A May day Effusion”. 4 pages, 
large folio. £1900 


CHARLES LAMB: The Autograph Manuscript 
of his Essay “On the Total Defect of the 
Quality of Imagination, Observable in the 
Works of Modern British Artists. £1700 
October 28, 1959. Old Master Paintings. 
NICHOLAS MAES: Pastoral Portrait of a 
Young Boy. 22 * 18% inches. Signed. £750 
GUARDI: A Capriccio on the Venetian Lag- 
oon. 7% X 11% inches. £550 
October 29, 1959. English and Foreign Silver 
and Plate. 


A pair of George | double-lipped Sauce- 
boats by Anthony Nelme. 1721. £1300 
November 4,1959. Modern British Drawings, 
Paintings and Sculpture. 


Sir A.J. MUNNINGS P.R.A.: Bahram. Paint- 


ing. 24% X 29% inches. Signed. £2400 
HENRY MOORE: Seated Girl. Anhydrite 
stone. Height 17 % inches. £2800 


Sir MATTHEW SMITH: Route De Mo: gins. 
Painting. 14% X 17 % inches. '1550 


BEN NICHOLSON: Still Life. Painting 133/, 
X 171/, inches. Signed and dated 19 90. 
11300 


PARKE-BERNET, New York 


November 13-14, 1959. Portago and c hers. 


Louis XV Amaranth and Acajou Marc etry 
Serpentine Front Commode mount: j in 
Bronze Doré—Pierre Migeon Ill (M.E. 61); 


French XVIII Century. (Purchaser Rose: >erg 
& Stiebel Inc.). $. 3,000 


Pair Meissen Statuettes of Squirrels. 3000 
Louis XVT Table a Ecrire. $< :,000 


Louis XV Bureau De Dame. (Purchase. Ro- 
senberg & Stiebel Inc.). $26,000 


Louis XV Tulipwood Marquetry Petit S -cré- 
taire A Abattant, Mounted in Bronze Lioré. 
(Jacques Dubois), (M. E. 1742); French XVIII 
Century. (Purchaser Rosenberg & Stiebel 
Inc.). $32,500 


Louis XV Commode. (Purchaser Gaston 3en- 
simon Inc.). $48,000 


Louis XV Inlaid Acajou Bureau Plat, Mount- 
ed in Bronze Doré. French XVIII Century. 
Height 31 inches; lenght 6 feet 6 inches. 
(Purchaser Rosenberg & Stiebel Inc.). 
$37,000 


Louis XV Table A Jeu. $19,000 


MARY CASSATT: Two Sisters. To be sold December 9th at the Parke-Bern t 
Galleries, New York. 
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Abstrakter Kalender 1960. 40 < 30 cm. Con- 
tains 12 colour reproductions of works by 
Kandinsky of 1908—1944. Baden-Baden 1959: 
Woldemar Klein. DM 8.50 


Almanach der Dame 1960. 144 pp. 12 colour 
plates, numerous black and white illustrat- 
ions. Baden-Baden 1959: Woldemar Klein. 
DM 9.50 

D’Ancona, Paolo: Paolo Uccello. 4to. 28 pp., 
wit: 47 colour and 27 monochrome plates. 
Milcn 1959: Pizzi. L. 10,800 


Ap 'lonio, Umbro: Fauves e Cubisti. 4to. 
96 p., with plates including 64 in colour. 
Ber -amo 1959: Istituto Italiano d’Arti Gra- 
fict -. L. 3600 

L'ar brut. Catalogue of exhibition present- 
ed y Alphonse Chave at his gallery, “Les 
Ma. 2s”, August 18th through September 
195 Introduction by Jean Dubuffet. 10 plate 
illu. rations. Vence 1959: Galerie Les Mages. 


Art tas Italianos de Hoje. The Italian part- 
icir :tion in the 5th Sao Pauito Biennial, 
orc nized by the Venice Biennale. Fore- 
we 1 by Umbro Apollonio. Bibliography. 
Bic raphical notes. Numerous illustrations. 
Ve .ce 1959: Fantoni. 


L's tiste dans la société contemporaine. 
Té 1oignages recueillis par I’'Unesco. 169 
pe jes. Paris, UNESCO. 


Ba gheer, Eduard: Mediterranea. (Der sil- 
be ne Quell: Band 43.) With an Introduction 
by Werner Schmalenbach. 16 pages and 
12 reproductions in colour. Baden-Baden 
19.3: Woldemar Klein. 


Ba ioli, G., and Cimberle, N.: Mostra dei 
Re nondini calcografi stampatori bassanesi. 
8vo. 99 pages. 12 monochrome plates. Bas- 
saiio 1958: Vicenzi. 


Bayl, Friedrich: Emil Nolde. Holzschnitte. 
54 pp. with 44 illustrations. Feldafing 1957: 
Buchheim. sFr. 3.40 


Bettagno, Alessandro: Disegni e dipinti di 
Giannantonio Pellegrini. An exhibition 
catalogue. 8vo. 100 pages. 116 monochrome 
plates. Venice 1959: Pozza. L. 2000 


Binyon, Lawrence, and Sexton, J.J. O’Brien: 
Japanese Colour Prints. A new revised 
edition of a standard work long out of 
print, edited by Basil Gray. Imperial 8vo. 
With 48 plates, 16 in colour. London 1959: 
Faber & Faber. 4 guineas 


Bloch, Raymond: The Etruscans. (Ancient 
Peoples and Places, No. Vil.) 260 pages. 
121 illustrations, including one in colour. 
New York 1958: Frederick A. Praeger. $5.00 


Boesiger, W.: Richard Neutra 1950—1960. 
Buildings and Projects / Bauten und Pro- 
jekte / Réalisations et Projets. 240 pages 
with about 600 illustrations. Ziirich 1959: 
Girsberger. sFr. 48.— 


Bognetti, G., Forlati-Tamaro, B., and Loren- 
zon, G.: Vicenza nell’alto Medio. 8vo. 62 pp. 
40 monochrome illustrations. Venice 1959: 
Pozza. L. 700 


Borghi, Mino: Emilio Lazzaro pittore e scul- 
tore. 8vo. 160 pages. 49 plates. Rome 1959: 
Tip. S. Giuseppe. L. 3000 


Borroni, Fabia: || Cicognara. Bibliografia 
deli’archeologia classica e dell’arte ita- 
liana. 2nd volume. 8vo. 366 pages. Florence 
1959: Sansoni Antiquariato. 

Bossert, Helmuth Th.: Ornamente der VéI- 
ker. Volkskunst in Europa und Asien. Vol- 
ume Ill. 20 pages and 44 plates, some in 
colour. Tubingen 1959: Ernst Wasmuth. 


Bovini, Giuseppe: || Mausoleo di Teodorico. 
8vo. 67 pages and 44 plates. Ravenna 1959: 
Ed. Dante. L. 600 

Bovini, Giuseppe: La vita di Cristo nei mo- 
saici di S. Apollinare Nuovo di Ravenna. 
8vo. 111 pages. Illustrated. Ravenna 1959: 
Ed. Dante. L. 750 


+ 


Buchheim, Lothar-Giinther: Erich Heckel. 
Holzschnitte aus den Jahren 1905 bis 1956. 
56 pp. with 41 illustrations. Feldafing 1957: 
Buchheim. sFr. 4.60 


Camesasca, Ettore: Tutta la pittura del Pe- 
rugino. Demy 8vo. 192 pages. 231 mono- 
chrome and four colour plates. Milan 1959: 
Rizzoli. L. 2000 


Carandente, Giovanni: Mario Russo. 8vo. 
84 pages. 10 colour and 20 monochrome 
plates. Rome 1958: De Luca. 


Chastel, André: Art et Humanisme 4 Flo- 
rence au temps de Laurent le Magnifique. 
Crown 4to. With 96 hors-texte plates and 
four-colour jacket. (Publications de |'Insti- 
tut d’Art et d’Archéologie de l'Université 
de Paris.) Paris 1959: Presses Universitaires 
de France. fr. 3800 


Courthion, Pierre: Raoul Dufy, 1877 —1953. 
German translation by Giinther Steinig. 4to. 
24 pages. Illustrated. Berlin 1959: Safari 
Verlag. DM 6.80 


Robert et Sonia Delaunay. Exhibition cat- 
alogue. Edited by Madeleine Rocher- 
Jauneau. Preface by René Jullian. Biograph- 
ical summaries. 27 plates including three in 
colour. Lyon 1959: Musée de Lyon. 


Maurice Denis: Journal. Tome | (1884—1904). 
231 pp. and 12 illustrations. Tome II (1905— 
1920). 228 pp. and 12 illustrations. Tome III 
(1921—1943). 270 pages and 12 illustrations. 
Paris 1957—1959: La Colombe. Each, fr. 1200 


Dragone, Angelo: Matteo Olivero. 4to. 65 
pages. 441 monochrome and six colour 
plates. Saluzzo 1959: Comitato “Pro Sa- 
luzzo”. L. 3500 


Flemming, Hans Theodor: Otto Miiller. Far- 
bige Zeichnungen und Lithographien. 16 
pages, 17 monochrome and 8 colour illus- 
trations. Feldafing 1957: Puchheim. sFr. 4.60 


Forlati, Bruna: Guida del Museo Civico di 
Oderzo. Demy 8vo. 62 pp. 27 colour plates. 
Milano 1959: Pleion. L. 400 


ll Futurismo. Catalogue of exhibition, Kunst- 
museum Winterthur, 4/10—15/11/1959. Fore- 
word by Heinz Keller. Introduction by Ca- 
rola Giedion-Welcker. Excerpts from Futur- 
ist manifestos. Biographical notes. 26 plates 
including two in colour. 


George, Waldemar: Laffont. Sortileges de 
la Provence. 68 pages with 20 plates. Lau- 
sanne 1959: Galerie Paul Vallotton. 


Gioseffi, Decio: Tiziano. 8vo. 62 pages. 102 
plates including 26 in colour. Bergamo 1959: 
Istituto Italiano d’Arti Grafiche. L. 1800 


Glasfenster-Kalender 1960. 49 < 29 cm. With 
12 colour plates from windows of Roman- 
esque churches of the Rhineland. Baden- 
Baden 1959: Woldemar Klein. DM 12.— 


Golding, John: Cubism. A History of the 
Movement 1907—1914. 160 pages. 127 illus- 
trations, including four in colour. Index. 
Bibliography. 1959. New York Distributor 
George Wittenborn. $11.50 


Goossen, E. C., Goldwater, R., and Sandler, 
I.: Three American Sculptors (Ferber, Hare, 
Lassaw). With biographical notes. 73 pp. 
39 plates including nine in colour. Ever- 


ART BOOKS 


Cataloques, Periodicals, Miscellaneous Publicat 


green Gallery Book No. 2. New York 1959: 
Grove Press. $1.95 


Graphik und Handzeichnungen Alterer und 
neuerer Meister. (Neue Lagerliste Nr. 26.) 
136 pages. Numerous illustrations. Dissel- 
dorf 1959: C. G. Boerner. DM 4.— 


Gropius, Walter: Architettura integrata. 
Demy 8vo. 224 pp. 44 monochrome plates. 
Milan 1959: Mondadori. L. 1200 


Held, Julius S. (Editor): Great Master Draw- 
ings of Seven Centuries. Catalogue of the 
exhibition at Knoedler’s, New York, Oct- 
ober—November 1959. 110 pp. 80 plates. 
New York Distributor George Wittenborn. 
$4.50 
Hendy, Sir Philip: Die Nationalgalerie Lon- 
don. Translated from the English by Lotte 
Stuart. 4to. 199 pages. Illustrated. Ziirich 
and Munich 1959: Droemersche Verlags- 
anstalt. sFr. 89.25 


Bruckmann, H. M., and Lewis, D.: Neuer 
Wohnbau in England. (Text in German and 
English.) 128 pages with over 300 illustrat- 
ions. Stuttgart, Spring 1960: Karl Krémer 
Verlag. DM 28.— 


From Hodler to Klee. Swiss Art of the 20th 
Century. An exhibition organized by the 
Arts Council of Great Britain with the Pro 
Helvetia Foundation, Switzerland. Tate Gal- 
lery, London, October 1959. Introduction 
by Jean-R. de Salis. Preface by Georg 
Schmidt. 120 pages. Numerous illustrations. 
London 1959: The Arts Council. 


Italian Paintings and Drawings at 56 Prince's 
Gate, London SW7. Catalogue edited by 
A.S. Vol. 1: 176 pages with 66 monochrome 
illustrations. Vol. Il: 138 monochrome plates. 
London 1959: Shenval Press. 


Kahnweiler, Daniel-Henry: Der Weg zum 
Kubismus. 132 pp. 76 illustrations. Teufen 
1959: Arthur Niggli. sFr. 30.75 


Kenna, V.E.G.: Cretan Seals. With a Cat- 
alogue of the Minoan Gems in the Ashmo- 
lean Museum. Royal 4to. 180 pages, with 
23 collotype plates and 172 text-figures. 
Clarendon Press 1959. 5 guineas 


Kokoschka, Oscar. Kalendar auf das Jahr 
1959. With 12 colour reproductions. Folio. 
Baden-Baden 1959: Klein. DM 9.70 


Lewen, Si: The Parade. A Story in 55 Draw- 
ings (with a letter by Albert Einstein). 55 
plates on 120 pages, size 8% X 11 inches 
oblong. New York 1959: H. Bittner. $7.50 
Liverani, Giuseppe: La maiolica italiana fino 
alla comparsa della porcellana europea. 
8vo. 63 pp. 83 colour and 52 monochrome 
plates. Milan 1958: Electa. 
Lowe, E. A. (General Editor): Codices Latini 
Antiquiores. A Palaeographical Guide to 


a= * 
Tiranti 


art bookshop 


Enquiries for all art books reviewed here, or otherwise, will 
have our immediate attention. We have specialized exclusively 
in art since 1895. Tiranti Art Bookshop, 72 Charlotte Street, 
London W.1I, U.K. 


Latin Manuscripts Prior to the 9th Century. 
Part IX: Germany: Maria Laach—Wirzburg. 
Folio. 64 pages, with 56 collotype plates. 
Clarendon Press 1959. 8 guineas 


Loy, Mina: Lunar Baedeker and Time-Tables. 
(Jargon Press 23.) Prefaces by William 
Carlos Williams, Kenneth Rexroth, Denise 
Levertov. Cover and title-page by Emerson 
Woelffer. 84 pp. Highlands, North Carolina 
1958: Jonathan Williams. $3.50 


MacAgy, Douglas: James Boynton. 8vo. 44 
pages. 14 plates including three in colour. 
1959. New York Distributor George Witten- 
born. $3.95 


las Maculaturas de Tharrats. (Shown at the 
Sao Paulo Biennale, 1959.) Texts by Alberto 
Sartoris (in French), Juan-Eduardo Cirlot (in 
Spanish). Bio-bibliographical data. 40 pp. 
13 plate illustrations and photograph of the 
artist. Barcelona 1959: Graficas Marina. 


Marangoni, Matteo: Guercino. 4to. 16 pp., 
62 plates. Milan 1959: Martello. 


Mariacher, Giovanni: | vetri della raccolta 
Fortuny al Museo di Murano. 8vo. 24 pages. 
16 monochrome illustrations. Venice 1959: 
Zincotipografia S. Marco. L. 1000 


Masson, Georgina: italienische Villen und 
Palaste. Text and 193 photographs by G.M. 
Foreword by Peter Bamm. Translated from 
the English by Nora Timofiewitsch. 4to. 248 
pages. Ziirich and Munich 1959: Droemer- 
sche Verlagsanstalt. sFr. 36.— 


Mesuret, Robert: L’Estampe Toulousaine 
aux XVile et XVille siécles. La Donation 
Regraffé de Miribel, et les acquisitions 
nouvelles exposées a l'occasion du dixiéme 
anniversaire du Musée Paul-Dupuy. With 
extensive checklists, bibliographical data 
and notes. 112 pages. 8 plates. Toulouse 
1959: Musée Paul-Dupuy. 


Mesuret, Robert: Toulouse. Musée Paul- 
Dupuy. Dessins antérieurs 4 1830. (Inven- 
taire général des dessins des musées de 
Province, No. Il.) Preface by J. Vergnet- 
Ruiz. Introduction by Robert Mesuret. Bib- 
liography. Biographical Index of Artists. 
Catalogue listing and illustrating 193 draw- 
ings. Paris 1958: Centre National de la Re- 
cherche Scientifique. 


Moments of Vision. Exhibition catalogue, 
with foreword by Herbert Read. 60 pages. 
Statements by the artists. Numerous plate 
illustrations. Rome 1959: Rome-New York 
Art Foundation. 


Mostra di Pittura Polacca Contemporanea. 
Sala Napoleonica, Venice, September 1959. 
Introductory notes and essays by Girolamo 
Speciale, Ryszard Stanislawski, and Guido 
Perocco. About 80 pages, with 27 plates. 
Venice 1959: Stamperia di Venezia, for the 
City of Venice. 


Muehsam, Alice: German Readings. A brief 
survey of art from the middle ages to the 
20th century for students of German and 
the Fine Arts. 100 pages. 4to. 1959. New York 
Distributor George Wittenborn. $3.50 


Murtha, Edwin: Paul Manship. With 216 ill- 
ustrations. A reissue. New York 1959: Mac- 
millan. $5.95 


Ottino-della Chiesa: L’eta neoclassica in 
Lombardia. Exhibition catalogue. 8vo. 194 
pages. 105 monochrome plates. Como 1959: 
Nani. L. 1500 . 


Panazza, Gaetano: Pinacoteca civica Tosio 
Martinengo, Brescia, con Il'elenco delle 
opere. 8vo. 77 pages. 53 plates. Milan 1959: 
Alfieri & Lacroix. L. 1000 


De Paor, Maire and Liam: Early Christian 
Ireland. (Ancient Peoples and Places, VIII.) 
264 pages. 113 illustrations including one 
in colour. New York 1958: Frederick A. 
Praeger. $5.00 
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Papeles de Son Armadans. X|/|/37. Dedicat- 


ed to the Grupo El Paso. Contributions by 
Saura, Viola, Canogar, Rivera, Chirino, Mi- 
llares, Feito, Ferrant, Cirlot, V. Aguilera- 
Cerni, and others. Illustrations, some in 
colour. Palma de Mallorca, April 1959: 
Pesetas 50 : 

Perlis, Hugo: Das Geheirnnis der Kunst. 8vo. 
240 pages. Ziirich 1959: Artemis Verlag. 
sFr. 17.50 

Antoine Pesne. With contributions by Ek- 
hart Berckenhagen, Pierre du Colombier, 
Margarete Kiihn, Georg Poensgen. Intro- 
duction by Georg Poensgen. 4to. 230 pp. 
text comprising illustrated essays, work 
catalogue, biographical and bibliograph- 
ical data. 251 plate illustrations. Berlin 1958: 
Deutscher Verein fiir Kunstwissenschaft. 


Podesta, Attilio: Pittura olandese del 600. 
4to. 100 pages, 62 colour plates. Bergamo 
1959: Istituto Italiano d’Arti Grafiche. L. 3600 


Peterdi, Gabor: Printmaking Methods Old 
and New. 320 pp. 200 illustrations including 
three in colour. New York 1959: Macmillan. 
$12.50 


Pignatti, Terisio: La pittura venezia del 400. 
4to. 100 pages. 65 colour plates. Bergamo 
1959: Istituto Italiano d’Arti Grafiche. L. 4000 


Poets and the Past. Poems by 15 contemp- 
orary poets, together with photographs of 
pre-Columbian art objects by Lee Boltin. 
Edited by Dore Ashton. 66 pages. 21 plate 
and two line illustrations. Edition of 1500, 
the first 50 copies containing autographs of 
the poets, specially bound and numbered 
| through L. New York 1959: André Emmerich 
Gallery. The limited edition $50. The trade 
edition $5.00 


Prima Mostra-Mercato Internazionale del- 
l'Antiquariato. Catalogue of the exhibition 
at the Palazzo Strozzi, Florence. 8vo. xx + 
256 pages. Monochrome illustrations and 
17 colour plates. Milan 1959: Ed. di Arte 
Figurativa. L. 700 

Ragon, Michel: La peinture actuelle. 160 pp. 
Numerous illustrations. Paris 1959: Artheme 
Fayard. 


Redslob, Edwin: Meisterwerke der Malerei. 
Aus der Sammlung Thyssen-Bornemisza, 
Schloss Rohoncz, in Lugano-Castagnola. 
German and English text, the English trans- 
lation by Ilse Schrier. 4to. 100 pp. 40 plates 
including 42 colour reproductions. Berlin 
1959: Rembrandt Verlag. DM 42.— 


Richardson, John: Georges Braque. 32 pp. 
and 32 plates. (Penguin Modern Painters.) 
Harmondsworth 1959: Penguin Books. 8/6 


Rittmeyer, Dora Fanny: Hans Jakob Laub- 
lin, Goldschmied in Schaffhausen, 1664 bis 
1730. Ein Kiinstler zur Zeit des Hochbarocks. 
4to. 112 pages text and 32 pages illustrat- 
ions. Schaffhausen 1959: Buchdruckerei 
Meier. sFr. 32.— 


Rosenau, Helen: The Ideal City in its Arch- 
itectural Evolution. 168 pages with 30 illus- 
trations and 32 plates. London 1959: Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul. 30s 


Rothenstein, Sir John: Die Tate-Galerie 
London. Translated from the English by 
Carmen Hiibener. 4to. 196 pp. Illustrated, 
Ziirich and Munich 1959: Droemersche Ver- 
lagsanstalt. sFr. 89.25 

Samona, Giuseppe: L’urbanistica e I’avve. 
nire della citté negli stati europei. 8vo. 420 
pages. 24 plates. Bari 1959: Laterza. 


Sanchez Canton, F.J.: Der Prado Madi. 
Translated from the French by Alfred P. 
Zeller. 8vo. 320 pages. Illustrated. Ziir’ch 
and Munich 1959: Droemersche Verlags in- 
stalt. sFr. 18.75 


Schmidt, Robert: Early European Porcei iin 
as Collected by Otto Biohm. Transla‘ed 
from the German by Dr. Marie Schue te 
and Klaus Knipping. With 112 plates in 
colour, 117 monochrome halftone illust: at- 
ions and 73 line illustrations of mar:s. 
London 1959: Faber & Faber (Distribut« r). 
10 guineas 


Soby, James Thrall: Joan Mird. 164 pag>s. 
148 illustrations including 35 
Jacket by the artist. Extensive bibliograp. y. 
New York 1959: Museum of Modern # rt. 
$8.50 

Speiser, Werner: China. Geist und Ges« |l- 
schaft. About 250 pages. 60 colour plat:s. 
Maps. Bibliography. Index. Baden-Bac 2n 
1959: Holle. DM 29.80 


State Museum Kréller-Miiller Catalogue of 


19th and 20th Century Painting. With a | 


selection from drawings of the pericd. 
247 pages with 71 monochrome and :ix 
coloured illustrations. Krdéller-Miller Mus- 
eum, Otterlo 1957. 


Stennett-Willson, R.: The Beauty of Modern 
Glass. 128 pages with about 500 illustrat- 
ions. London 1958: The Studio. 30s. 


Tapié, Michel: Claire Falkenstein. Text in 
English (translation by Dorothy Cater) and 
French. 30 pages. Numerous illustrations. 
Rome 1958: De Luca Art Monographs. 


Trimborn, Hermann: Das alte Amerika. 272 
pages with 112 plates, six illustrations and 
five topographical maps. Ziirich 1959: Fretz 
& Wasmuth. sFr. 27.— 


Tritten, Gottfried: Gestaltende Kinder- 
hande. Eine praktische Einleitung zu bild- 
nerischem Schaffen mit vielen Beispielen 
fiir Schule und Elternhaus. 176 pages with 
53 monochrome and 11 coloured illustrat- 
ions. Bern 1959: Paul Haupt. sFr. 19.50 


Trois Peintres de Provence: Chabaud, Seys- 
saud, Verdilhan. Exhibition catalogue. Pre- 
fatory texts by Edouard Julien and Robert 
Rey. Small 8vo. 112 pages. 24 plates. Albi 
1959: Musée Toulouse-Lautrec. 


Trowell, Margaret: African Design. Demy 
4to. With 72 pages of monochrome illus- 
trations and a colour frontispiece. London, 
Spring 1960: Faber & Faber. 50s 

Watson, William (Editor): The Paintings of 
Yosa Buson. Royal 4to. With 10 reproduct- 
ions in colour. Faber Gallery of Oriental 
Art. London 1959: Faber & Faber. 15s 


Joyce and George Wittenborn have been serving art lovers all over 


the world for the last 25 years. 


. an extraordinary gathering, in many languages, of books and magazines 
on art, architecture, and design, and of some remarkable posters and obscure 


avant-garde pamphlets which may nowhere else or ever again accost your eye. 


Visit or write to: 


°° * 


Wittenborn & Co., 1018 Madison Avenue, New York 21 


near 79th Street 


* from New York Places and Pleasures, by Kate Simon. Published by Meridian 
Books, N. Y. # 3.50 hard-bound, # 1.95 soft-bound. Prepaid only. 
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Galeri INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION CALENDAR 
lish by Ff 
strated, 
he Ver. 
l'avve- i 
3VO. 320 i . . . . . P ‘ 
AUSTRIA Tumarkin, till 5/12. Sehoeller: Pierre Humbert, water- till 20/12. Kunsiverein: Munich artists annual, till 
colours. Soleil dans la Téte: Francois, drawings; 31/12. Glinther Franke: Ernst Weiers and Eugen Batz, 
Mad-id LINZ, Neue Galerie Wolfgang-Gurlitt-Museum: 17th Luce Norc. Stadler: Jacques Brown, paintings, paintings, till mid-December. Wolfgang Gurlitt: 
' and 18th Century Butch graphic work, and con- December. Stiebel: Charon, till 12/12. Synthése: loana, paintings, Raffaele Spizzico, paintings, Wal- 
fred P. |) temporary Dutch painting and sculpture. SALZBURG, Bourdil, paintings, till 5/12. Paul Pétridés: Bellini, ter Eck, watercolours and drawings, Moritz Engert, 
Zir'ch Galerie Welz: European and Pre-Columbian sculp- paintings, till 18/11. Pont Royal: Borés, gouaches, till 12/12. Schéninger: German 19th Century masters, 
lags n- ture. Zwergigarten: Emilio Greco, sculpture and till 15/12. Renault: Marzelle, till 12/12. Denise René: till 30/12. Stangl: 20th Century drawings, November. 
dravings. VIENNA, Albertina: New acquisitions, Vasarély, «Peinture Cinétique», November—Decem- Van de Loo: «Group Spur, paintings and sculpture, 
wat: colours, drawings, prints and pastels by ber. Roque: Vulliamy, paintings, till 19/12. La Rowe: till 21/11. MUNSTER: Kieiner Raum Clasing: Giinther 
rcel iin mocern masters. Galerie St. Stephan: O.-H. Hajek, C.-F. Reutersward. Rive Droite: Victor Brauner, till Kiffe, Wijnand Janssens, Frauke Kock-Janssens, 
nsla‘> scul ture. Willy Verkauf: Modern masters of the 20/12. Rive Gauche: Diourka, sculpture. Villand & paintings and ceramics, December. NUREMBERG, 
~es cole print. Galanis: Lagrange, paintings, till 20/12. Lara Vincy: G National M Créche Exhibition, till 
chue te ' Kito, till 3/12. XXe Siécle: Abstract Art from the 31/1; German Woodcuts of 1420—1570 from the per- 
ates in BEL *»IUM Musée de Nantes. André Weil: Roland Oudot. manent collection, till 31/1. RECKLINGHAUSEN, Kunst- 
lust at- | ANT ‘ERP, C.A.W.: Slabbinck, till 26/11. BRUSSELS, ROUEN, Galerie Menuisement: Yankel, Pradier, halle: Vitality in Art, till 6/12; 2000 Years of Angels, 
ee Bibi othéque Royale: Victor Delhez, engravings, paintings. TOULON, Musée: Marcel Sahut, paint- 13/12— 24/1. SOLINGEN, Klingenmuseum: Church 
— ‘S. |) ti 12. Musée d'Ixelles: «De Maillol & nos jours», ings. TOULOUSE, Galerie de la Rue de la Pomme: treasures of the monastery of Grafrath; «Das kleine 
bute r). (9 anc culpture from the Musée d’Art Moderne of Yvette Alde. gy om — — ). en ee 
|) Pari, till 20/12. Palais des Beaux-Arts: Anto Carte, 1 , paintings and prints, ti , T, 
till ‘/11; Capogrossi, till 22/11; Lazar Segall, 27/11— GERMANY Wirtt. Landesmuseum: The «Hohe Carlsschule», till 
Pag °s. 20/1 Shaar, till 11/11; Morel, and Monique Perce- 31/1. Landesgewerbeamt: Ragna Sperschneider, Max 
colc ur. val, (4—25/11; Dewasne, 28/11—9/12; Ernst Van Ley- BADEN-BADEN, Kunsthalle: German watercolours Zehrer, enamels, till 6/12. Galerie Muller: Emil 
ra der 12—23/12. Galerie Aujourd’hui: Twombly, Perilli and drawings since 1900, also young Dutch artists, Schumacher, November; Paul Reich, December. ULM, 
rap y. anc Novelli, 14—28/11; Gilioli, tapestries, gouaches till 22/11. BERLIN, Nationalgalerie Print Cabinet: Museum: Ikons, till 3/1; «Farbige Graphik 1959», 10/ 
m fit anc >astels, 5—19/12. Astrid: Augusta Degand, till Direr, November. Akademie der Kiinste: Mexican 1—7/2. Kiinstlergilde: Gottlieb Kottmann, prints, till 
30/1 . Contemporains: Herman Diels, till 26/11. Eg- and Central American Art, till 22/11. Schloss Char- 5/12. WEIMAR: Schiossmuseum: Four Centuries of 
- mo: : J.-L. Hayez, till 26/11. Europe: J. von Wicht lottenburg: Schiller Memorial Exhibition, till 30/11. German Portraits, from Holbein the Elder to Klinger, 
7es¢ |I- ps ing till 23/11. La Prowe: Nikifor, paintings till Kongresshalle: Munch, etchings, woodcuts and December. WITTEN, Markisches Museum: Ernst Schu- 
plat »s. 26/1 Mont des Arts: Jacqueline Maurice, till 3/12. lithographs. Haus am Liitzowplatz: Kurt Haase- macher, paintings, watercolours and prints, Dieter 
Bace2n |) $m! 1: Messagier, prints and watercolours, 25/11— Jastrow, Memorial Exhibition, till 30/11. Hilton- Kirschner, portraits and prints, till 20/12; Bohbot, 
m 43 St-Laurent: René Mels, paintings and engrav- Kolonnade: Berlin artists. Galerie Nierendorf: W. Vic- Mareno and Nicolaus, paintings and prints, 10—31/1. 
> inc till 26/11. CHARLEROI, Palais des Beaux-Arts: tor, paintings, till 21/1. Rathaus Kreuzberg: 20th WUPPERTAL-ELBERFELD, Galerie Parnass: K.J. Fischer, 
jue of Jee Triffez, Francois Bary and George Lambillotte. Contury Graphic Works, till a ‘ee --(-~ relief pictures and tusche paintings, till 4/12. 
Vith a Lit. E, Musée des Beaux-Arts: Loca! artists. Musée dorf: Form, Colour, Line, ti V11. Gerd Rosen: 
; d'f { Wallon: Munch, graphic work. A.P.1.A.W.: Otto Eglau, till 30/11. Springer: Emilio Vedova. Wir- HOLLAND 
ericd. |) Ey ard Scauflaire, till 19/11. nitzer: Pre-Columbian art, November. BIELEFELD, AMSTERDAM, Stedelijk Museum: Appel, Jorn, Arnal, 
1d :ix [7 Stadtisches Kunsthaus: New Acquisitions, 1950—1959. Matta, till 14/12: Otto Steinert and his students 
; BONN, Rhein. Landesmuseum: Late Gothic sculp- J aan : : z 
Mus- fj FR.NCE ture from the Nikolai Church in Kalkar, till 16/12. photographs, till 14/12; Bernard Childs, November; 
AL. |, Musée Toulouse-Lautrec: Contemporary Ger- Haus der Stidt. Kunsts lung Paul Magar, Ernst Leyden, November. “ae! Verfbron: en neni 
'> me. prints, till 15/12. AVIGNON, La Calade: Renée Willy Stucke, paintings and graphic work, till 13/12. Baumgarten, paintings, Hans Ittmann, sculpture, ti 
lodern . inti i " " ; 22/12. DORDRECHT, Museum: Romantic and Bieder- 
Uir ann, paintings, till 15/12. CANNES, Cézanne: BRAUNSCHWEIG, Haus Salve Hospes: Farbige Gra- . EINDHOVEN, Stedellik Yan Abbe 
ustrat- Ste shane Cara, paintings, till 4/12. LYON, Bellecour: phik 1959, Horst Skodlerrak, paintings, till 6/1; The meier, February. N ~ —y ay - 
Ma. celle Horace, paintings. Marcel Michaud: Chan- Later Kokoschka, January—February. BREMEN, Kunst- Museum: Brabant Artists, pt 1712. ROTTERDAM, 
crir, paintings, till 2/12. PARIS, Louvre: Life in halle: 20th Century German Master Prints, and Kunstkring: Henk Peeters, ti we. © Collect. 
ext in Anvient Greece and Rome. Musée Jacquemart- «From Beckmann to Nay», 6/12—3/1. Paula-Becker- Sopmans pg yes aouees tala ot 
) and Anoré: Life in Paris in the Times of Guys, Nadar Modersohn-Haus: Christmas exhibition, November— ion, 110 14th-middle century paintings, ti ; 
, anu Worth. Musée d'Art Moderne: Max Ernst. December. COBURG, Veste: Venetian Rococo, till 
tions. Maison de la Pensée Francaise: Arbus, sculpture, 15/12. COLOGNE, Kunstverein: «Gedok» Christmas ITALY 
Jean Picart-le-Doux, tapestries, November—Decem- exhibition, till 22/12; M.L. von Rogister, paintings, BIELLA, Galleria Colongo: Umberto Lilloni, paint- 
ber. Ancien Hétel de Croy: Little known and under- Emil Cimiotti, bronzes ,9/1—14/2. Galerie Aenne Abels: ings, till 31/10. BOLOGNA, La Loggia: Spazzapan, 
a. 272 |} esicemed 17th Century painters, till 14/12. Galerie Riopelle, paintings, till 15/12. Beisserée: Paul Hesse, paintings, till 12/10; Contemporary painters, till 30/10. 
s and |} A.G.: J. H. Silva, paintings, till 19/12. Ambroise: paintings, prints and collages, till 30/11. Der Spie- FLORENCE, Galleria d’Arte Internazionale: Borgi- 
Fretz  Ambrogiani. Galerie de l'Ancienne Comédie: Asse, gel: Nay, paintings, watercolours, and drawings. anni, till 12/11. Numero: Ton-Fan group, paintings, 
Debré, De Vogué, Rollier, a.o. Ariel: Non-figurative DARMSTADT, Kunstverein: Peter Steinforth, paint- till 4/11. LUCCA, «la Pantera»: Retrospective of 
paintings. Arnaud: Marin Barré, paintings. Art Vi- ings and prints, till 28/12. Landesmuseum: Kar! Enrico Rudolf Verworner, paintings, till 9/11. MILAN, 
ind vant: Cottavoz, paintings, till 12/12. Badinier: Ph. Seeger and Heinz Heim, till 17/1. DRESDEN, Alber- Palazzo Reale: Vuillard, paintings, till 15/11. Gal- 
— Hervoet, paintings. B. Bassano: Simon Ségal, till tinum: Returned Masterpieces, till 31/1; Heinrich leria dell’Ariete: Parzini, paintings, till 31/11; Oce- 
bild- 16/12. Bellechasse: Geraldine Stern, December. Kiihl and 18th and 19th Century paintings, Novem- anic arts, December. Barbaroux: Mario Franco, 
yielen Berggruen: Serge Poliakoff, gouaches, from 7/11; ber—December. DORTMUND, Museum: Gerhard Ka- paintings, till 5/11. Blu: Bertini, paintings, Novem- 
with Dubuffet, lithographs. Claude Bernard: Modern dow, paintings and watercolours, Elisabeth Kadow- ber. Del Disegno: Guttuso, paintings, till 20/11. 
sculpture and sculptor’s drawings, December; Jager, gobelins and watercolours, till 15/12. Print Montenapoleone: Rodriguez Larrain, paintings, from 
strat- Marfaing, wash drawings, March. Bernheim Jeune- Cabinet: Willibaid Kramm, drawings, till 15/12; «In 23/10. Naviglie: Valerio Adami, paintings, from 17/ 
Dauberville: Signac and Cross, watercolours. Mar- Memoriam Alfred Kubin», drawings from an Austrian 10; Istrati, paintings, from 27/10. Pagani: Michel 
cel Bernheim: Nishimoura. Berri-Lardy: Marcoussis. Collection, December. DUISBURG, Kunstmuseum: Seuphor, November. Pater: Ajmone, Birolli, Cassi- 
Seys- Bing: Atlan. Breteau: Lerin. Jeanne Bucher: Tobey. Local artists, till 13/12; Barlach, 19/12—17/1. DUSSEL- nari, Dova, Gentilini, Fontana, Morlotti, Scanavino, 
- Pre- Jean Camion: Robert Faverger, till 10/12. Raymonde DORF, Galerie 22: Kalinowski, «Cabinet Pictures», from 22/10. Prisma: Herbert Jochems, paintings, till 
Obert Cazenave: Abboud, Oscar Gauthier, Wendt. Centre till 31/12. Grosshennig: Modern Art. Hella Nebe- 20/10. Spetorno: Tono Zanzanaro, paintings, till 5/11. 
. Culturel Américain: Mary Cassatt, paintings and lung: B. Meier-Denninghoff, sculpture, till 10/1. Mal- NAPLES, Galleria del Ponte: L. Bartolini, paintings, 
Albi prints, till 10/1. Chardin: Marzelle, till 15/12. Char- kasten: Contemporary Italian painters, till 22/11. till 1/11. PARMA, Galleria del Teatro: Contemporary 
pentier: Ecole de Paris 1959, and Claude Vénard. Paffrath: 19th Century paintings. Schmela: Ben Ni- paintings from local collections, till 30/10. PISTOIA, 
Clert: Poncet, sculpture, from 15/12. Cordier: Inter- cholson, paintings, from 19/11. Wémel: Barlach, till Galleria Vannucci: Moses Levy, paintings, til! 30/10. 
Jemy national Surrealist Exhibition. Cour d'Ingres: Mayo, 30/11; Jaenisch, watercolours, Louis Bastin, Gerry PORDENONE, Galleria «li Camino»: G. Viviani, en- 
illus- paintings, till 4/12. Craven: Franquinet. La Demeure: Eckhardt and others, graphic work, December. gravings, till 4/11. ROMA, Galleria Alibert: Dome- 
1don lurcat, «The Signs of the Zodiac», tapestries and DUREN, Leopold-H h-M Diiren Artists An- nico Purificato, paintings, till 7/11. Appunto: Fra- 
prints, till 10/12; Jean Picart-le-Doux, tapestries, till nual, paintings, sculpture and crafts, till 31/12. dan, paintings, till 1/12; «Formata 30», 3/12—4/1/1960. 
31/12. Dragon: Matta, Hultberg, Saby, Zanartu, Pe- ESSEN, Folkwangmuseum: Arp, till 31/12. Galerie L'Attico: Fontana, paintings and sculpture, from 31/ 
ys of verelli, Hiquily, Stahly, till 12/12. Drouin: Claude Van de loo: Brun l'Armenien, paintings, till 2/12. 10. La Cassapanca: A. Esposto and G. Profumo, 
duct- Georges, December. Espace: J.-J. Morvan. Europe: FRANKFURT, Galerie Cordier: Lynn Chadwick, through paintings, till 4/11. Chiurazzi: M. Mafai, paintings, 
Wols, paintings and gouaches, till February. Fac- November; Carl Buchheister, «10 Years of Painting, from 20/10. La Fontanella: Linda Manzoni, till 29/10. 
ental chetti: Kemeny, till mid-December. Matthias Fels: 1949—1959», till mid-January. Kunstkabinett: Kar! L'Obelisco: Ben Shahn, prints, from 31/10. Russo: 
Dubuffet, de Staél, Hartung, Pollock, and others. Schmidt-Rottluff, watercolours, till 24/12. Karl Von- R.M. De Angelis, paintings, till 30/10. La Salita: 
De France: Magnelli, November; Manessier, Decem- derbank: Modern French Graphic, till 31/12. FULDA, Bice Lazzari, paintings, from 22/10. Il Segne: Gior- 
— ber; Henri Nouveau, 8—30/1. Flirstenberg: Zev, till Galerie Junge Kunst: Prints, till 29/11. GELSEN- gina Lattes, paintings and drawings, till 27/11. 
25/11. Le Gendre: Arnal, Bott, Corneille, Revel, a.o. KIRCHEN-BUER, Kunstsammiung: Loca! Artist Annual, Schneider: C. Cappello, sculpture, and C. Nange- 
Henriette Gomés: Balthus, Jean Hugo, Hélion, paint- till 20/12; Erich Kuhn, sculpture, Beate Kuhn, cer- roni, paintings, till 24/10. La Soffitta: Astorio, paint- 
r ings. Madame Marcel Guiot: From Watteau to Pi- amics, Alo Altripp, drawings, 10/1—7/2. HAGEN, Karl- ings, till 30/10. Zanini: Young figurative painters, 
casso, drawings. Heller: Domela, till 13/12. La Hune: Ernst-Osthaus-Museum: Hagen Artists, and tapestry from 24/10. TARANTO, Galleria Taras: Nationa! cer- 
Contemporary prints and posters. He de France: by Alpheda Grafin Hohenthal, till 27/12. HAMM, amics exhibition, till 15/11. TORINO, Circolo degii 
Master prints, drawings, watercolours. Internatio- Gustav-Liibcke-Museum: Walter Herricht, Memorial Artisti: Matteo Oliviero, paintings, from 10/10. La 
»S nale d'Art Contemporain: Degottex, «Les Alliances». Exhibition, till 29/11. HANNOVER, Kestner-Gesell- Bussola: Magnelli, paintings, till 29/10. Galatea: 
e Kamer: African, American and Oceanic Art. Kléber: schaft: Hann Trier, till 29/11. Galerie Seide: Dorazio. Marino Marini, drawings, till 16/10; Mirko, drawings, 
Degottex, M. Ferron, Francis, Hantai, S. Jaffe, KIEL, Kunsthalle: Annual exhibition of local artists, till 3/11. TRIESTE, Sala Comunale d’Arte: D. Predon- 
” M. Loubchansky, J. Reig!, Riopelle. Knoedler: Po- till 3/1. KASSEL, Galerie Weiss: Adolf R. Fleisch- zani, paintings, till 9/11. Galleria dei Rettori: Remo 
liakoff, paintings. Krohg: Bjorn Jonson. Louise mann, till 6/12. KREFELD, Kaiser-Wilheim-Museum: Wolf, engravings, till 14/11. UDINE, Galleria del 
leiris: 50 Years of Kahnweiler Editions, till 19/12. Harold Cousins, Etienne Hajdu and Alicia Penalba, Girasole: Sassu, paintings, till 6/11. VENEZIA, Gal- 


Maeght: Francois Fiedler. Adrien Maeght: Prints 
and books by modern masters. Maguy: Vilato, till 
13.12. Mariac: Csato, Eva Miller, Schmid, paintings. 
Massol: Germain. Maurice: Beauce, December. 
Motte: Moussean. Neufville: Mitchell, Francis, Bluhm, 
Je‘fe, Kimber Smith, Arp, Miré, Léger, Giacometti, 
M \sson. Galerie 93: Claude Jean Darmon, drawings, 
Nombre d'Or: Gili, sculpture and drawings. Sagot- 
le Garrec: Goerg, prints, till 5/12. Saint-Germain: 


till 20/12; Marc Chagall, graphic works, till 20/12. 
LEIPZIG, Museum der bildenden Kiinste: Ludwig 
Richter, drawings, watercolours, November—Decem- 
ber. LEVERKUSEN, Schioss Morsbroich: Contemp- 
orary Brazilian Art, till 10/1. LUBECK, Museum: Paula 
Modersohn-Becker, till 3/1. MANNHEIM, Kunsthalle: 
Calder and Heiliger, sculpture, till 13/12; Arp, 30/1— 
28/2. MUNICH, Haus der Kunst: 1000 Years of Chin- 
ese Painting, till 13/12; Belgian Painting since Ensor, 


leria Bevilacqua la Masa: Neno Mori and Primo 
Potenza, paintings, till 23/10. Cavaliino: V. Haller, 
paintings, from 12/10; A. Gianquinto, paintings, till 
1/11; G. Pittaluga, paintings, till 11/11. Santo Stefanc: 
R. Licata, paintings, till 23/10; G. A. Teardo, paint- 
ings, till 15/11. $. Vidal: G. Pastore, paintings, till 
29/10. Galleria 3950: N. Perusino, paintings, till 4/11. 
Isola di $. Giorgio, Istituto di Storia dell’Arte: 
G. Pellegrini, paintings and drawings, October. 
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LUXEMBOURG 
LUXEMBOURG, Galerie Horn: Probst, paintings. 


SWITZERLAND 


BASEL, Kunsthalle: Max Gubler, Irene Zurkinden, 
paintings, till 22/11; Local artists Christmas exhibit- 
ion, 5/12—10/1/1960. Beyeler: Augusto Giacometti, 
paintings, December—January. Galerie Bettie Thom- 
men: Ernst Baumann, till 4/12. BERN, Kunstmuseum: 
Farbige deutsche Graphik 1959, till 27/12. Kunsthalle: 
Albert Schnyder, till 6/12. Galerie Ammann: Charies 
Bischof, till 30/11. Auriga: Roland Werro, till 21/11; 
Jean Baier, till 24/12. Verena Miller: H. A. Sigg, till 
30/11; F. Giauque, till 30/12. Spitteler: 11 Swiss Art- 
ists, till 13/12. BIEL, Galerie Socrate: |. Haefliger, 
till 12/11. GENEVA, Musée d’Art et d'Histoire: 50 
Years of Polish Painting, till 29/11; Urbanism in the 
United States, till 29/11. Musée Rath: Van Dongen, 
till! 29/11. Max Moos: Pierre Jacques, till 15/12. 
LAUSANNE, Galerie Maurice Bridel: Camille Bryen, 
till 12/11; Pectard, till 5/12. U'Entracte: Edouard Cha- 
pallaz, till 11/12. la Gravure: Georges Dayez, till 
1/12. Galerie des Nouveaux Grands Magasins S$.A.: 
Blanc, till 9/12. LUCERNE, Kunstmuseum: Loca! art- 
ists Christmas exhibition, December. RAPPERSWIL, 
Galerie 58: Max Ackermann, till 27/11; Local artists 
Christmas exhibition, 28/11—23/12. SCHAFFHAUSEN, 
Museum 1u Allerheiligen: Schaffhausen Artists, and 
«Xylon», till 3/1/60. ST. GALL, Kunstmuseum: Chagall, 
«The Bible», till 26/11; Barthélemy Menn, till 3/1/60. 
THUN, Kunstsammiung: Christmas exhibition, 6/12— 
10/1/60. Thunerhof: Paul Gminder, till 22/11. Galerie 
Aarequai: fttienne Clare, till 2/12. WINTERTHUR, 
Kunstmuseum: |! Futurismo, till 15/11. Galerie ABC: 
Silvio Mattioli, till 28/11. ZURICH, Kunsthaus: 5000 
Years of indian Art, through February. Kunstge- 
werbemuseum: 60 Years of Film-making, from 9/1/60. 
Galerie Beno: Jean Latour, painting, till 24/11; Pham 
Thuc Chuong, till 5/1/1960. Max Bollag (Modern Art 
Centre): KIW (Kari Jakob Wegmann), till 2/12; Auc- 
tion of Modern Art, December 16th. Suzanne Bollag: 
Hans Fischii, till 5/12; International Print, Drawing, 
and Gouache Show, December; Josef Albers, paint- 
ings, January. Chichio Haller: Rolf Diirig, till 28/11; 
Walter Hasenfratz, 23/1—18/2/60. Léubli: Ruth Bam- 
berger, till 23/12. Lienhard: William Scott, Novem- 
ber; Appel, December; Ben Nicholson, January. 
Orell Flissli: Walter Sautter, till 28/11. Palette: Franz 
Fédier, till 24/11; Modern Indian painters, till 31/1/ 
1960. Rotapfel: Eduard Spérri, till 28/11. Wenger: 
French Master Prints and drawings, till 30/11. Wolfs- 
berg: Herbst, and Elisif, paintings, till 31/12. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM 


(Arts Council Exhibitions marked with an asterisk.) 


CARDIFF (Wales), National Museum: ‘Pictures from 
the Bowes Museum, 12/12—2/1. CHELTENHAM, Art 
Gallery: *The Impressionist Tradition, till 12/12. 
HARROGATE, Art Gallery: *The London Group, till 
20/12. GLASGOW, Kelvingrove Art Gallery & Museum: 
Treasures from Pollok House, till mid-December. 
HULL, Art Gallery: ‘Six Young Painters, till 2/1. 
KEELE, University College: *100 Years of Architect- 
ure in America, 1857— 1957, November. LONDON, 
Tate Gallery: *Lipchitz, till 14/12. Commonwealth 
Institute: Six Western Australian Painters, and David 
Kwok (Kwo Ta-Wei), scroll paintings, till 3/1. Beaux- 
Arts Gallery: Frank Auerbach, December. Colnaghi: 
Edward Seago, watercolours. Diploma Gallery of 
the Royal Academy: *Dunoyer de Segonzac, til! 13/ 
12. Drian: Lacasse, paintings, till 5/12; Schettini, 
paintings, till 30/12; Crozier, and the Gallery art. 
ists annual, January. Gimpel Fils: Louis Le Brocquy, 
paintings, till 5/12. Hanover: Stefan Knapp, paint- 
ings, till 12/12; Christian Bérard, paintings and 
watercolours, 15/12—9/1; John Rudge, paintings, 
January —February. 1.C.A.: “Picture Fair’’, 17/12; 
Theo Crosby, sculpture, Peter Blake, objects, Jan- 
uary. Kalman: Léopold Levy, paintings, till 28/11. 
Kaplan: Maurice Collis, gouaches, December. lLe- 
fevre: Pierre Roussel, paintings, December. John 
Manning: Old Master Drawings, and early English 
watercolours, November. Ohana: José de Almeida, 
paintings, Cervelli, paintings and sculpture, Dec- 
ember. Paris: Modern French and English. New 
Vision Centre: William Green and Werner Héit, 
December; Mack and Roraut, 28/12—16/1. Redfern: 
Miré, Matisse, and Dufy, graphic works. Reid: 19th 
and 20th Century French and English. St. George's: 
Edwin Ladell, prints, November. Trafford: John 
Marriott, paintings. Waddington: Leon Zack, paint- 
ings, December. Whitechapel: Ceci! Collins, paint- 
ings, drawings and tapestries, December. Wilden- 
stein: Dong Kingman, watercolours and drawings, 
November. MERTHYR TYDFIL, Cyfarthfa Museum and 
Art Gallery: *Six Young Painters, January. NEW- 
CASTLE UPON TYNE, Laing Art Gallery: ‘Pictures 
from the Bowes Museum, till 5/12. SHEFFIELD, 
Graves Art Gallery: “Italian moderns from the Da- 
miano Collection, till 19/12. SOUTHAMPTON, Art 
Gallery: Wessex Artists, February. SOUTHSEA, 
Cumberland House: *'’Romantic and Abstract’’, till 
12/12. YORK, Art Gallery: York Art Society Annual, 
till 13/12; *Arts Council Collection, Part V, till 2/2. 


THE UNITED STATES 
Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibitions: 


BOSTON, Museum of Fine Arts: Gandhara Sculpture, 
5—31/1/60. CHATTANOOGA, George Thomas Hunter 
Gallery: Great European Printmakers, till 3/1. 
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HELENA, Historical Society: Early American Wood- _ 
carving, till 10/1; Shaker Craftsmanship, 24/1—14/2.~ 
ITHACA, Cornell University: Toulouse-Lautrec, early 
drawings, 15/1—7/2. LOS ANGELES, County Museum: 
Greek Costumes and Embroideries, 17/1—15/3. NORTH- 
FIELD, Carleton College: German Artists Today, 
January; Great European Printmakers, 16/1— 14/2. 
NOTRE DAME, University: Latin American Drawings, 
January. LOUISVILLE, 3.8. Speed Museum: Engrav- 
ings of Pieter Brueghel the Elder, January. PENSA- 
COLA, Junior College: Japanese wood-block prints, 
January. PORTLAND, Art Museum: Jan Cox, paint- 
ings, 6/I—1/2. ROCHESTER, Memorial Art Gallery: 
20th Century American Paintings from the Edward 
W. Root Collection, till 5/1. SAVANNAH, Telfair Aca- 
demy: Eskimo Art, 15/1—7/2. STANFORD, University: 
Northwest American Painters, 17/1—7/2. SYRACUSE, 
Museum of Fine Arts: Contemporary American 
Watercolours from the Edward W. Root Collection, 
14/1—17/2. TULSA, Philbrook Art Center: Chinese 
Ivories, January. WASHINGTON, D.C., National Coll- 
ection of Fine Arts: Norwegian Tapestries, till 17/1. 
The Phillips Gallery: Contemporary American Water- 
colours and Drawings from the Edward W. Root 
Collection, till 5/1; 20th Century American Paintings 
from the Root Collection, 19/1—9/2. WEST PALM 
BEACH, Norton Gallery: Old Master Drawings from 
the Collection of Sir Bruce Ingram, January. 
** * 


American Federation of Art Traveling Exhibitions: 
“New Painting from Yugoslavia": Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., 11/1— 
1/2/60; Phillips Gallery, Washington, D.C., 15/2—7/3. 
“Five Centuries of Drawings from the Cooper Union 
Museum": Museum of Art, Baltimore, Md., 12/1—2/ 
2/60. “A Rationale for Modern Art": Time-Life Re- 
ception Center, New York City, 1—13/12; Kingwood 
Center, Mansfield, Ohio, 3—24/1/1960. “Ten Modern 
American Masters from the Joseph Hirshhorn Coll- 
ection”: Fort Lauderdale Art Center, till 27/12. "Trust- 
ees’ Choice": Museum of Art, Eugene, Ore., 5—24/ 
1/60; Allentown Art Museum, Pa., 7/2—5/3/60. “Form 
Givers at Mid-Century”: Minneapolis Institute of 
Arts, 19/1—14/2/60. “Forms from Israel"’: Milwaukee 
Art Center, 15/1—5/2/60. 


*~** 


BOSTON, Kanegis Gallery: Panos Ghikas, paintings, 
10—31/1. CHICAGO, The Art Institute: Two Centuries 
of North American Art (1750—1950), till mid-Decem- 
ber. Richard Feigen: Joseph Cornell, constructions, 
Fred Berger, paintings and drawings, and Kathryn 
Carloye, sculpture, 12/12—9/1; Ten year retrospect- 
ive of paintings by George Cohen, 13/1—27/2. Frum- 
kin: Joseph Goto, November; New Acquisitions, 
December. Main Street: 100 Years of Great French 
and American Painting, December. CINCINNATI, 
Art Museum: Indian sculpture from the Kevorkian 
Foundation of New York, till May; Masterpieces 
from the Museum’s collections, till 15/1; Contemp- 
orary European Prints, till 15/1. CLEVELAND, Western 
Reserve Historical Society: Opening of new central 
building on 11/20. DAYTON, Art Institute: Ohio Print- 
makers, and contemporary German and Norwegian 
prints, 12/12—3/1; ‘‘Ulfert Wilke, Artist as Collector’, 
9/1—14/2; Jack Cushen, paintings, 6—31/1. DETROIT, 
institute of Arts: American Prints Today, till 22/12; 
International Ceramics Exhibition (organized by the 
Syracuse Museum), till 19/12; Musical Instruments 
from the Elizabeth Firestone Willis Collection, 
through 1/1; Biennial of American Painting and 
Sculpture, 24/11—3/1. HARTFORD, Wadsworth Athen- 
eum: American Prints Today, till 3/1. HOUSTON, 
Contemporary Arts Museum: ‘Out of the Ordinary”, 
works by pioneer and later, crypto-Dadaists, till 27/ 
12. HUNTINGTON, L.1., Heckscher Museum: George 
Grosz, oils, watercolours and drawings, till 6/12. 
LA JOLLA, Art Center: Serigraphs by Sister Mary 
Corita, 6/12—6/1; Dan Dickey, drawings, 16/12—24/1. 
LONG BEACH, Museum of Art: Primitive Art from 
the M.H. de Young Museum, till 31/1; Aegis Egypt- 
ian Collection, Paintings and Ceramics by Polia 
Pillin, Prints by Dick Swift, till 7/12. LOS ANGELES, 
County Museum: European Art Today (organized 
by the Minneapolis Institute of Arts); Jan Cox, 
paintings; Maillol, sculpture (organized by the New 
York Museum of Modern Art), till 20/12; Styles of 
the 2nd Empire, till 3/1. Frank Perils Gallery: Degas, 
26 original copper-plates and a small edition of 
the etchings, till 5/12. MINNEAPOLIS, Walker Art 
Center: American Prints Today, till 20/12; Dorothy 
Berge, sculpture, and Tony Urquhart, paintings, 3/ 
1—7/2; The John Rood Collection, 10/1—7/2. NEW YORK, 
Brooklyn Museum: Gabor Peterdi, print retrospect- 
ive, till 4/1. Guggenheim M : Works from the 
permanent collection. Metropolitan Museum: Jap- 
anese robes and screens, and contemporary glass, 
till 3/1. Museum of Contemporary Crafts: Enamels. 
Museum of Modern Art: The Artist in his Studio, a 
selection of photographs of celebrated contemp- 
orary artists at work or at ease by Alexander 
Liberman, till 10/1; Structures by R. Buckminster 
Fuller, through the winter; Models of the new 
wing planned for the Museum, till 1/12; Christmas 
Print Sale for Members, till 20/12; Recent Acquisit- 
ions, 3/12—31/1; 16 Americans (16 one-man shows), 
selected by Dorothy Miller, 16/12—14/2. Museum of 
Primitive Art: Utensils and ceremonial figures from 
Lake Sentani, New Guinea, till 7/2. Whitney Museum: 
Annual of Contemporary American Painting, Decem- 
ber. A.A.A.: Modern Prints. A.C.A.: Arnold Hoff- 
man, paintings, till 5/12. Alam: Jack Levine, from 
28/12. Ahda Artzt: Louise Spelman, Margot Alfan- 


dari, 19—30/11. Barone: Harold Baumbach, paintings 
3—28/11. Borgenicht: De Rivera, sculpture, til! 12/12: 
Gabrielle Munter and German group, till 4/1/1960, 
Camino: Jean Clad, paintings, till 10/12. Carstairs: 
Bernard Lamotte, paintings, till 21/12; Maurice Gros. 
ser, paintings, 18/1—13/2. Castelli: Ludwig Sander, 
paintings, till 28/11. Chalette: Jankel Adler, Decem- 
ber. Contemporaries: Robert Kipniss, paintings. til; 
5/12; Lorrie Goulet, sculpture, till 26/12; Agenore 
Fabbri, sculpture, 18/1—6/2. D'Arcy: ‘The Sculpture 
of Primitive Man”, November. Davis: Seymour 
Remenick, William Merritt, till 5/12. Peter Deitsch: 
Important drawings and lithographs. Delacorte: Ar 
of the San Blas Indians, November. Durlacter: 
Walter Stein, till 28/11. Duveen: Italian sculp ure 
of the Renaissance, November. André Emme: ch: 
Herbert Ferber, 4—24/1. Este: Drawings and wa er. 
colours, December. Fine Arts Associates: Jacc ies 
Lipchitz, recent sculpture, November. Find ay: 
Brianchon, till 12/12. Fleischman: Stephen Dur: 2e, 
paintings, till 3/12. French & Co.: Borislav & 5g- 
danovich, paintings, till 28/11; Friedel Dzubas, pe nt- 
ings, till 5/12; F. Dzubas, A. Gottlieb, Wolfc. ng 
Hollegha, M. Louis, B. Newman, K. Noland, 10 >— 
2/1. Rose Fried: Modern European Masters, Dec m- 
ber; Leyden, paintings, January. Frumkin: En >5r, 
November. G Gallery: Lambio Ahlas, paintings ‘il! 
11/12. Graham: Carl Holty, paintings, till 28/11; A ne 
Poor, pastels and drawings, 1/12—2/1. Grand Cent 41: 
Eric Sloane, paintings, till 5/12. Grand Central : o. 
derns: Virginia Banks, till mid-December; Don Ste -y, 
19/12—8/1; Lamar Dodd, 12/1—4/2. Grimaud: n- 
drews, Hunt, Malicoat, Du Back, Decemt =r. 
Hammer: Vertes, till 28/11. David Herbert: Edw d 
Plunkett, paintings, 1—24/12. Hirsch! & Adler: ! ‘o- 
dern Americans, till 28/11. Jackson: Jensen, ‘’: d- 
venture in Vision”, till 19/12; Lithographs and Et h- 
ings, 1/12—2/1. James: Robert Kaupelis, paintin-s, 
till 10/12. Janis: Josef Albers, December; Gust’ n, 
January. Jansen: Modern Master Prints, Novemb»r. 
Juster: Kapo, wood carvings and sculpture, till 2/ 
12. Kennedy: Currier and Ives, lithographs, Nove n- 
ber. Kleemann: Enzo Brunori, paintings, Decemb 1; 
Mastroianni, sculpture, January. Knoediler: Tamavo, 
paintings, December. Kootz: Schumacher, till 28/11; 
David Hare, till 19/12; Hans Hofmann, 5—23/1. Kres- 
ner: Ruth Vodicka, sculpture, till 12/12. Kraushaer: 
Vaughn Flannery, paintings, till 31/12. Landry: Fre- 
derick Franck, paintings, December; Anthony Triaro, 
paintings, January. Matisse: Dubuffet, retrospe:t- 
ive exhibition, November—December; Riopeiie, 
January; El Paso, four Spanish painters, February. 
Mayer: Man Ray, drawings and watercolours, |i!| 
11/12; F. Manacher, J. Kamrowski, D .Savage, M. Go- 
lubov, and T. Duffy, 11/12—1/1; Pehr, paintings, 4— 
23/1. Meltzer: Moghul and Rajput Art, till 31/12; 
Tetsuro Sawada, paintings, 5—30/1. Midtown: Mau- 
rice Freedman, paintings, till 17/12. Mileh: Thomes 
Blagden, watercolours, 7—30/12. De Nagy: Hartigan, 
Rivers, O'Hara, till 24/12; Robert Goodnough, 29/12— 
30/1. Nessier: Charlies Bium, till 19/12. New Art 
Center: Rufino Tamayo, prints, till 30/11. Newhouse: 
English and French old masters, November. Nord- 
ness: ‘Fine Arts in Living’, January. Parma: Nanno 
de Groot, paintings, till 28/11. Parsons: Ossorio, 
till 19/12. Parsons Section 11: Thomas George, til! 
5/12; Paul Bodin, till 26/12; Agnes Martin, 29/12—16/1. 
Peridot: Reginald Pollack, paintings, till 12/12. Perlis: 
European Masters, December. Phoenix: Helen 
Daphnis-Avion, till 4/12. Poindexter: Nell Blaine, 
paintings, till 12/12; Robert Natkin, 14/12—2/1; Al 
Held, 4—23/1. Reuben: Lucas Samaras, till 26/11. 
Roko: Herbert Kallem, sculptor, 7—31/12; Vera Kle- 
ment, paintings, 4—27/1. Saidenberg: Picasso, 
“Early and Recent Faces and Figures”, till mid- 
December; Masson, recent lithographs and etch- 
ings, December; Gyorgy Képes, January. Schaefer: 
Elisabeth Frink, sculpture, till 5/12; Drawings, til! 
24/12; Joseph Konzal, sculpture, 28/12—16/1. Segy: 
Warega sculpture of the Belgian Congo, December 
Seligmann: Master Drawings, till 5/12. Slatkin: De- 
rain, bronzes, November; New Acquisitions (Mail- 
lol, Corot, Renoir, Seurat, de la Fresnaye, Gauguin, 
Redon, Signac, a.0.), December. Stable: Calvin 
Albert, sculpture, till 12/12. Staempfli: 14 European 
Sculptors, December; Elmer Bischoff, 5—23/1. Tanager: 
Albert Kotin, till 26/11; Philip Pearistein, till 18/12 
Van Diemen-lilienfeld: Allan Anderson, paintings, 
till 5/12. Viviano: Gallery artists, drawings, Decem- 
ber; Dan Rice, paintings, January; Bernard Rosen- 
thal, sculpture, February. Weyhe: Internationa! 
Prints. Ruth White: Pierrakos, paintings, till 12/12; 
Roland Wise, 15/12—9/1; Mortimer Laughlin, pain'- 
ings, 12—30/1. Widdifield: Boardman, Getz, Hendle’, 
Kanemitsu, Agostini, Hadzi, Sugarman, till 12/1 

Wildenstein: Cézanne, 60 paintings, 25 drawings 
and watercolours, till 5/12. Willard: Martinel! 

November. Wittenborn: Matta, lithographs, Decer - 
ber. World House: New Acquisitions from Mont - 
celli to Dubuffet. Zabriskie: Fromboluti, till 14/1 

drawings, till 5/12. PHILADELPHIA, Museum of Ar’: 
Courbet, a major exhibition co-organized with th 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 17/12—14/2. PHOENID, 
Art Museum: Peter Rilbe! Collection of 20th Centur 
French Painting, 15/11—31/1. PITTSBURGH, Carnegi 

Institute: The Jay C. Leff Collection of Ancient an 

Primitive Art, till 3/1. SAN FRANCISCO, Museum c 
Art: European Art Today (organized by the Minr 
eapolis Institute of Arts), 6/1—9/2. Dilexi Gallery 
Philip Roeber, paintings and mixed media, till 2£ 
11; group show, December. SEATTLE, Dusann 
Gallery: Neil Meitzler, casein on paper paintings 
5—30/1. 
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11 November - 12 December 1959 


ltalo Valenti 
oo Galerie Charles Lienhard Ziirich 7 Steinwiesplatz 


MAX G. BOLLAG 


presents 


two items from his collection 
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Moise Kisling: Flowers in a Green Vase. Mar- 
seille, August 1918. 92x60 cm 


> 


Serge Poliakoff: Composition in red, black, 


white, grey and yellow. 81x65 cm 


MODERN ART CENTRE 


Predigerplatz 26 - Zurich - Tel. 326263 


GALERIE RENE DROUIN 


Paris, 5 rue Visconti, dan. 20-99 


Oeuvres récentes de 


FAUTRIER 


CUIXART 
GEORGES 
SONDERBORG 
VISEUX 

P. BETTENCOURT 


GRAPHIC ART 


WATERCOLORS-DRAWINGS 


BRAGUE . CHAGALL . MATISSE 
MIRO . KLEE - NOLDE - PICASSO 
) KIRCHNER - CORINTH . MUNCH 
—— SCHMIDT-ROTTLUFF - HECKEL 
MULLER . GAUGUIN 


CATALOGUE AVAILABLE 


NEW ART CENTER @atlery 


1193 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK 28, N.Y. 


Head of a Tahitian Woman 
WATERCOLOR 


GALERIE D. BENADOR 


Braque Chagall Miro 


gravures 


jusqu’au 9 décembre 


10, rue de la Corraterie, Genéve 


GALERIE ARNAUD 


34, rue du Four Paris VI, Lit 40 26 


MARTIN BARRE 


Peintures 


Novembre—Décembre 


Barré — H.A.Bertrand — Carrade — Coppel — 
Downing — Feito — Fichet — Guitet — Koenig — 
Sculptures de: Marta Pan. 


GRAND CENTRAL MODERN 


Recent paintings by: 


LAMAR DODD Jan. 12 - Febr. 4 
SAMUEL ADLER  Febr. 6 - 25 


BYRON BROWNE Febr. 27 - March 17 


1018 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORI 
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GALERIE DANIEL CORDIER 


8 rue de Miromesnil Paris 8 téléphone Anjou 20 £9 


through December: 


ARP GLEIZES MARCOUSSIS PICASSO 

ROBERT DELAUNAY KANDINSKY MATISSE MAN RAY pie 
SONIA DELAUNAY KLEE MIRO MORGAN RUSSELL 

DE CHIRICO KUPKA NICHOLSON SCHWITTERS Ae 
DUCHAMP LAURENT PEVSNER TOBEY 

MAX ERNST LEGER PICABIA TORRES-GARCIA 

SCULPTURE BY 

SIGNORI, GILIOLI and LIPS! January: LEYD = N 


ROSE FRIED GALLERY 


40 East 68 Street New York 


PRE-EMINENT IN AUTHENTIC 
PRE-COLUMBIAN AND OTHER 
ANCIENT ARTS 


STENDAHL GALLERIES 


(ESTABLISHED 1911) 


LOS ANGELES 28, CALIFORNIA 
7055-65 HILLSIDE AVENUE 


AND 


NEW YORK 21, NEW YORK 
11 EAST 68TH STREET 


Stone Hacha. Classic Vera Cruz from Vera Cruz, Mexico. 25" high 


DECEMBER: 


muni? ALFRED JENSEN 


32 east 69 street - new york 21 - new yc 


—-MARRTHA SACIGON GALLER 


YUKON 8-1800 CABLE: JAYGALRY 


january: john chamberlain / alfred leslie 


pierre matisse gallery 
41 east 57th street - new york 22 


' BALTHUS 

’ BUTLER 

' DUBUFFET 

~ GIACOMETTI 
LAM 

* MARINI 

' MACIVER 
MARTIN 

' MILLARES 

* MIRO 

~ RIOPELLE 

* ROSZAK 

' SAURA 
TANGUY 


* Exclusive Representative for 
The United States 


painting & sculpture 


GALERIE JEANNE BUCHER 


~ Mark Tobey 


BISSIERE - HAJDU - REICHEL - VIEIRA DA SILVA - BATTA 


AGUAYO - CHELIMSKY - MOSER - NALLARD - FIORINI 


9** Boulevard du Montparnasse Paris 6 Ségur 64-32 


CESAR 

FERBER 
FRANKENTHALER 
GOTTLIEB 

LEVEE 

MARYAN 

BEN NICHOLSON 
SCHAPIRO 
HASSEL SMITH 
STAMOS 
VICENTE 
YUNKERS 


Andre Emmerich Gallery 
17 £ 64 NEW YORK | 


agents for 


FAUTRIER 


Paris: Galerie René Drouin 


5, rue Visconti 
Danton 20-99 


Galerie André Schoeller 
16, rue de Miromesnil 


(gouaches and drawings) 


Anjou 16-08 


Italy: Galleria Apollinaire 
4. Via Brera, Milano 
tel. 862-821 


Germany: Galerie 22 
Kaiserstrasse 22 
Diisseldorf 

tel. 447-739 


England: Hanover Gallery 
32a St. George Street 
London W. 1. 
Mayfair 02-96 


Switzerland: Galerie Benador 
10 Corraterie 
Geneva 

tel. 25-64-71 


United States: Alexandre Iolas 
123 East 55 Street, 
New York 22 
Plaza 5-6778 


STEDELIJK MUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 
du 6 au 30 novembre 1959 


PALAIS des BEAUX-ARTS, BRUXELLES 


du 12 au 23 décembre 1959 


ROSE FRIED GALLERY, NEW YORK 
du 18 janvier au 20 février 1960 


LEYDEN. 


Galleria La Tartaruga 
Roma Via Babuino 196 Tel. 671611 


Novelli Perilli Scarpitta Twombly Vandercam 


en permanence ceuvres de 


Afro de Kooning 


GALERIE du DRAGO 


19, rue du Dragon - PARIS 6e - Littré 24- 


En permanence: MATTA SABY HULTBERG ZANART 
PEVERELLI LEMESLE PFRIEM Peinte 


HIQUILY WALDBERG Sculptures 
MASUROWSKI  Dessins 


GALERIE A.G. 32, rue de Il’université Paris Vil 


BAB 0221 


J.H. SILVA 


Du 5 au 19 Décembre 1959 


«Haute Terre» 


Grands Form 


a. 


GALERIE LARA VINCY 


47, rue de Seine Paris VI Dan. 7251 


G) 


K | T @) Du 3 novembre au 3 décembre 


en permanence: Alilo Clough Kito Munford ‘Raza 


Wostan 


GALERIE ILE DE FRANCE 
33 quai Bourbon, Iie Saint-Louis 
Paris 4e - Méd 14-03 


Gouaches, Aquarelles, Dessins 
et Lithographies de 


Mattres 


Galerie La Cour d’Ingres 


17bis, quai Voltaire (Cour) 
Paris Vil Littré 80 48 


ATLAN - BEDARD - BRAUNER 
DOMINGUEZ - HEROLD - INO 
LALOY - LAM ~- MAGRITTE - MATTA 
MAYO - PAALEN - PICABIA 
sculptures de CARDENAS 

SIMA - GUITOU KNOOP 


GALERIE STADLER - PARIS 
51, rue de Seine - Dan 91-10 


Jacques Brown 


Peintures Récentes 


A partir du 3 décembre 


DEC. 15. 1959 
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PAINTINGS 


JOHN von WICH 


GALLERY MAYER - MADRID 


Lo: 


Milan - via andegari 12 


-LLES 


BURRI 
FONTANA 
~ VEDOVA 


\ 
y 


me pavers GARELLI - SOMAINI 
\ 
Hanover — 


261 Gallery BURRI exclusively at Kootz 


BUTLER 
= JAMES BROOKS KYLE MORRIS 
; CESAR GIORGIO CAVALLON RAYMOND PARKER 
DAVID HARE WILLIAM RONALD 
DUBUFFET HANS HOFMANN GERARD SCHNEIDER 
‘Ingres IBRAM LASSAW EMIL SCHUMACHER 
” FAUT RIES CONRAD MARCA-RELLI PIERRE SOULAGES 
" in dllaits GEORGES MATHIEU KUMI SUGAI 
NO ZAO WOU KI 
A KEMENY and selected paintings by 
PICASSO and DUBUFFET 
POLIAKOFF 
32a St. George Street Sscorr 


London WI WOLS 


Galerie Louise Leiris 


47, rue de Monceau Paris 8 LAB 5735 | 


Cinquante ans d’édition 


D.-H. Kahnweiler 


13 novembre - 19 décembre 


Tous les jours ouvrables, sauf le lundi, 
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GALLERY 


Americans and Europeans 


AFRO 
BECKMANN 
BIROLLI 
CARLYLE BROWN 
CREMONINI 
DAVIE 
FRANCESCONI 
LANYON 
MINGUZZI 
MIRKO 
MORLOTTI 
PERLIN 
PIRANDELLO 
ROLLO 
ROSENTHAL 
SAGE 


42 EAST 57 STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. 


IRIS CLERT 


3, rue des Beaux-Arts PARIS 6e. Dan. 44-9 


A partir du15 décembre: _PONCET 


Sculptures 


_En permanence: Yves Kiein Tinguely. Bro 
Soto Tsingos Takis et Kricke 


26 Wellington Road London NW8 PRiMrose 4 


19 & 20 century French Masters 
Pre-War Surrealists — Post-War Avant-garde 


- 
oe Modern English Sculptors & Painters 


Permanently: SCHWITTERS To Dec. 11: THUMM 


All Enquiries dealt with promptly 


GALERIE SPRINGER BERL 


BACHMANN CORPORA DORAZIO NAY TROKES 
VEDOVA ARMITAGE BUTLER JENDRITZKO UHLMA} 


AUSSTELLUNGEN - KURFOURSTENDAMM 16 - 9149 


Galerie Europe 22, rue de Seine Paris 6 ODE 66 


W | Peintures et Gouaches 
@) Ss Décembre 59 a Février 1960 


Picasso Leger Kandinsky Poliakoff Weichberger 


GALLERIA DEL NAVIGLIO 
45 via Manzoni - Milan - 


Oceuvres de 


ARP - BACCI - BALLA - BRAUNER | 


CALDER - CAMPIGLI - CAPOGROSS! 
DUBUFFET - FONTANA - GENTILIN {| 
JORN - MATHIEU - RIOPELLE : 
SCANAVINO - TOBEY 


Directeur: CARLO CARDAZZO 
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je de vivre is yours aboard the tamed “UNITED STATES” or her 

a running mate, the “AMERICA”, United States Lines ships that 
rank with the finest luxury liners afloat. To cross the Atlantic on 
one of these superb vessels is to enjoy the pleasures of an ocean . 
cruise in a typically American atmosphere of youthful gaiety, ‘ 
expansive hospitality and smooth, streamlined efficiency. 
There’s fun aboard - plenty of it! Deck sports, swimming pool, : , “<y 
ymnasium facilities, dances, cinema shows, library... wonderful A, 
ood and wines, and an unexcelled standard of comfort and ser- on | 
vice. The few days that separate you from the other side of the 
Atlantic pass all too quickly when you travel by United States Lines ! 


—™ 
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SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 
PARIS : 10, Rue Auber - OPE 89-80 


«Entre la France et les Etats-Unis, service régulier de frét sur cargos ultra-moderne .. 
spécialement agencés pour le transport des objets précieux et ceuvres d'art. » 


